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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—.~—— 
URING the week there has been no news of importance 
from the Indian frontier, and on Friday the telegrams 
showed that the expected move had not yet begun. That 
serious action is imminent is, however, clear, and in more 
places than one. People in England are impatient of 
delay, and want to see the tribes “thrashed” out of hand, 
but there are several good reasons for not hurrying matters. 
{n the first place, it is necessary to have something to thrash 
beyond bare rocks and torrents, and therefore the Indian 
Government are waiting for the tortoise to put out its head. 
The moment the tribes gather into large bodies and show 
themselves in masses, the various brigades, which are ready 
to move at “a second’s notice,” will strike. It would be 
foolish ina high degree to send our troops out prematurely 
to scour the hills for an enemy which, when on the defensive, 
ean vanish at the wave of a chief’s hand, as did the clansmen 
of Roderick Dhu. 


We despair of making the military situation on the frontier 
clear to our readers. Let them remember, to begin with, 
that the theatre of the war is divided in two by the Cabul 
River, which flows into the Indus, roughly, at a right angle, 
and runs from west to east as the Indus runs from north to 
south. On the north side of the Cabul River is the Swat 
country, in which General Sir Bindon Blood has been 
operating with such success. He has three brigades under 
him, and has given so good an account of the Yusafzai 
tribes that he will now work westward and join in the 
movement against the Mohmands. In the other or southern 
half of the theatre of war the interest is centred at 
Kobat, a place south of Peshawur. From Kohat, and 
also from Peshawar, will march the forces who will deal 
with the Afridis—the men who raided the Khyber—and the 
Orakzais, a powerful tribe connected with the Afridis who 
occupy the Kurram Valley to the west of Kohat. Further 
south-west of what we have called the southern half of 
the theatre of war is the Tochi Valley, where operations are 
going on against the Waziris. South-west again are Quetta 
and Baluchistan, where there is a considerable amount of 
unrest and some desultory fighting. This rough sketch of the 
position will enable our readers to realise that unless our 
Generals are to risk getting their forces involved in the waste 
of hill and rock and torrent, they must go slowly and surely. 
Remember, however, that when once we strike things may go 
very quickly. Religious fanaticism of the fatalistic kind is 
as quickly depressed as it is aroused. 


Colonel Wheatley sends to the Times a delightful “ home” 
letter written by his son, who was one of the defenders of 
Chakdara, the fort in the Malakand Pass which was so nearly 
surprised by the tribesmen. It begins exactly like a story in 








Kipling. ‘“ Rattray had gone on to the Malakand to play 
polo when a man of our regiment who had been sketching 
up the river came and reported to me that there was a 
tremendous gathering on both sides of the river who 
were going to attack us and the Malakand that night.” 
Then came a spy, who said that he would strike a light on 
the hill in front of the fort when the attack was to begin. 
“We had our dinner, and almost immediately afterwards, 
when we were in the verandah, we saw the light, and 
at the same time a shot was fired and the attack began. 
After that we were at it day and night until Sunday.” 
The native troops behaved splendidly. “‘The men were 
awfally plucky and never showed the slightest fear, and when 
we used to go round the walls they caught hold of my sleeve 
and pulled me down, as they said the bullets were flying 
thick over there; and I am sure my life was saved more than 
once by them.” The end of the letter is perhaps the best 
thing in it, itis so characteristically British. “I never wish 
to be in a tighter place again. I could write sheets and 
sheets, only it is so hot, 108 deg., and beastly uncomfortable.” 
Extracts, however, give little idea of the charm and interest 
of the letter, which should be read in its entirety. Colonel 
Wheatley has a son to be proud of. The sincerity of tone 
and want of the slightest touch of swagger in the letter are 
quite delightfal. 


Lord Salisbury still holds doggedly to his position, and 
accordingly the peace negotiations are uncompleted; under 
the circumstances a matter for congratulation, not regret. 
On Friday, however, the prospectsof a settlement were a little 
brighter. The Greeks, according to the Athens correspondent 
of the Times, who apparently is officially inspired, propose 
to hypothecate the Stamp-duty in order to meet the indemnity 
loan, and it is suggested that a Board of Control should be 
formed from the representatives of the financiers providing 
the loan, and confirmed by the three Powers. In regard to 
the claims of the old bondholders it is proposed to add certain 
taxes to those already assigned, and to make other provision 
for securing to them absolutely the whole of the assigned 
revenues. It is asserted that the original bondholders would 
now agree to these terms but for the interference of the 
German Government. Germany, according to the Times’ 
correspondent, refuses to make any concessions, and in 
fact takes up a purely non possumus attitude. She will 
not allow evacuation without payment, and will not 
make concessions that will allow payment. England, on 
the other hand, will not allow the continued occupation of 
Thessaly. At present neither Power will recede from its 
position. The solution suggested is that England should 
give way on the question of control, and Germany abandon 
her opposition to the immediate evacuation of Thessaly. 
Possibly this would adjust matters, but the problem is so 
difficult, and there are so many unknown factors, that we 
hesitate to express an opinion. If, however, Russia, France, 
and England are really in accord, they ought to be able to 
carry the day and inflict a well-deserved snub on the Kaiser. 


The news from Crete is a little more promising as regards 
the pacification of the island. The Assembly, after the 
withdrawal of the Unionist party—i.e, the party which 
advocates union with Greece—and the deposition of M. Benizelo 
from the Presidency has agreed to accept autonomy. The 
Greek journals connected with the Ethniké Hetairia are, of 
course, angry, and declare that those who have prematurely 
accepted autonomy are the enemies of their country. We 
should ourselves have been glad to see Crete joined to Greece, 
but as that for the present is quite out of the question, we 
think it was very wise of the Cretans to accept autonomy. 
We trust that the Powers will have the good sense to meet 
the acceptance of autonomy by dispensing as soon as possible 
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with the Turkish troops. That would make the islanders feel 
secure in their self-government, and incline them to settle 
down,—the chief thing needful for this most distressfal 
island. 


M. Faure returned to Paris on Tuesday. His reception, 
both at Dunkirk and at Paris, was most enthusiastic. In 
Paris, indeed, it'is said that the streets were almost as richly 
decorated as during the Russian week last year. M. Faure’s 
little speeches af Dunkirk and at Paris were in excellent 
taste, as they always are, but contained nothing quotable, — 
the true mark of a successful Royal speech. Is M. Faure’s 
ability to say nothing pleasantly, instinctive, or has he been 
reading Bacon’s advice to Kings? Bacon tells them to 
beware of short, sharp sayings, which fly abroad like darts, 
but to confine themselves to general and unepigrammatic 
utterances,—“ flat things,” which are little marked, and so 
dono harm. M. Faure’s suite have of course brought back 
a host of stories about the Russian Court. One of them is 
very pretty. When the little Grand-duchess Olga saw the 
President she said, “ Je suis trés heureuse de vous revoir, M. le 
Président,” and then added, “ N’est-ce pas que j'ai bien dit ma 
petite lecon?” Probably M. le Président and the Emperor 
felt exactly like that when they had successfally “let off” 
their most carefully prepared speeches about “the allied and 
friendly nations.” 


Not to be outdone by M. Faure and the Ozar, the King of Siam 
and the German Emperor have been “raising their glasses” to 
each other. At a dinner given at Potsdam on Friday week the 
Emperor proposed the health of his guest, and drank to the 
strengthening of the “ bonds of friendship and of active com- 
mercial intercourse,”—7.e., brotherhood and business. The 
King of Siam replied, and went as far as he dared, or as his host 
would permit him—international toasts are always “ previously 
submitted” on both sides—in the direction of expressing a hope 
shat Germany would stand by him were he in danger from 
France. He mentioned the German aid in setting up posts, 
celegraphs, and railways, and added, “I would express the 
nope that I may always reckon upon this help in all affairs 
which can further the improvement, the welfare, and the 
prosperity of my country.” The King would doubtless have 
given a great deal to have been able to add, “and the in- 
dependence of my country.” 


The German Emperor has also been speech-making at the 
military manceuvres held in the district round Coblentz 
The sham fighting is said to be fraught this autumn with a 
certain political significance, as “on no occasion since the war 
have so many German troops been concentrated in one spot.” 
There will be one hundred and forty-three battalions, one 
hundred and fifteen squadrons, one hundred and eleven 
field batteries, twenty-one technical companies, and three 
companies of wxronauts engaged. These troops belong to 
the two Prussian army corps and the two Bavarian corps 
which will be pitted against each other. On Monday evening 
the Emperor was present at a banquet, and addressed 
his audience in a speech which began: A review in the 
Rhineland! What an entrancing, what a splendid spectacle! 
But a review on the banks of the Rhine, in front of the old 
and historical town of Coblentz, how it appeals to our 
hearts!” The Emperor later proceeded to give a testimonial 
for military skill to the Duke of Cambridge, who was present 
‘‘in order to lead past me the brave historical regiment” of 
which he is the titular Colonel. Was not he a contemporary 
of “our departed grandfather, who, I can say from personal 
knowledge, always spoke with the highest esteem and greatest 
friendship of your Royal Highness, and extolled your Royal 
Highness’s military attainments”? It was really too bad of 
the Emperor to catch the poor Duke of Cambridge on his 
autumn visit to the German waters and inflict these compli- 
ments upon him. 


The third speech of the German Emperor was made at 
Coblentz on Wednesday at the unveiling of a statue of the 
great Emperor William. The speech contained one passage 
which must be given verbatim. No summary could do it 
justice. “For all of us, and more especially for us Princes, 
he raised once more on high, crowning it with bright rays, a 
treasure which may we ever preserve in its sublimity and 
holiness—I mean the kingdom by the grace of God, the 
kingdom with its heavy duties, with its never-ending, ever- 


enduring toils and labours, with its awful responsibility to 
the Creator alone, from which no man, no Minister, no House 
of Parliament, no people can release the Prince. Consciogg 
of this responsibility, and regarding himself as the instrument 
of the Lord, this great Emperor went his way in the dee 
humility.” This, we suppose, means that the Emperor 
intends to rule not in accordance with the popular yj 
but as the Vicegerent of the Almighty. It is his tp 
command, theirs to obey. There is thus little to choose 
between him and his friend the Sultan in the claim ty 
absolute and unconditional sovereignty. The humiliation 
experienced by liberal-minded Germans in reading the speech 
must be very great. When we say that we sympathise with 
them most deeply we use the phrase in no merely cop. 
ventional sense. Though England got rid of the Stuartg 
two hundred years ago we can still feel for those who ar 
forced to live under the shadow of Absolutism. \ 


News was received from Zanzibar on Monday last through 
Reuter’s Agency that an outbreak took place in Uganda two 
months ago which resulted in the deposition of the King, 
Mwanga, the weak and cruel savage who gave Captain Lugarg 
so much trouble, and who was wont to declare himself Pro. 
testant or Catholic according to the indications of the 
political barometer. On July 6th Mwanga left Uganda 
secretly with the intention of organising a rising in the 
Buddu district against the Government. His forces were, 
however, defeated on the 20th ult. by Major Ternan, Deputy. 
Commissioner. “ The King escaped to German territory and 
surrendered himself to the Germans, by whom he is detained,” 
Order has now been restored throughout Uganda, the whole 
of which except the Buddu district remained loyal. According 
to the last news, Major Ternan received a slight woundin the 
engagement with the insurgents. “It is intended,” ends the 
telegram, “to proclaim the infant son of Mwanga as King with 
a Regency.” That Mwanga no longer reigns in Uganda isa 
source of hearty congratulation. He was vicious and faithless, 
and though under our rule he could do no great harm in his 
nominal dominions, whatever influence he did wield was all 
for the bad. One is glad to think he will have now no share 
in the prosperity that the railway will bring in its train. 


The Daily Chronicle of Tuesday makes a curious and 
interesting announcement. It is that the Emperor of Russia 
has decided to abolish the punishment of exile to Siberia. At 
any rate, the mirs are no longer to have the power of banishing 
members who offend against the laws and regulations that 
govern the administration of communal property. Large 
prisons are to be erected in Russia in which the offenders will 
be placed. The change is a wise one, and no doubt dictated 
by the Emperor’s belief in the vast resources of Siberia. The 
Emperor, in common with all the more hopeful among his 
subjects, believes that Russia possesses in Siberia the last great 
undeveloped estate, and that the development will make Russia 
as rich and prosperous as the development of the West made 
America. But before there can be a Siberian “boom” it is 
necessary to make the world understand that Russia in Asia 
is not a Botany Bay. The Emperor has probably noted the 
fact that Australia did not progress till transportation was 
abolished. 


On Saturday it was officially announced that Sir Evelyn 
Wood is to succeed Sir Redvers Buller as Adjutant-General, 
and that Sir Evelyn Wood, who is now Quartermaster- 
General, is to be succeeded by Sir George White, when in 
the spring the latter gives up the post of Commander- 
in-Chief in India. These appointments will be regarded 
with favour throughout the Army. The efficiency of the 
Army depends in a great measure upon the Adjutant 
General, and by Sir Evelyn Wood the office will be worthily 
filled. Sir George White’s wide and varied experience 
should make him of great use at the War Office. It is 
interesting to note that all the three men just mentioned 
have the Victoria Cross. It has not yet been stated what is 
to become of Sir Redvers Buller, but we presume he will be 
given the Aldershot command when it is vacated by the Duke 
of Connaught. 


The Duke of Devonshire, speaking at the annual show ot 
the Craven Agricultural Society on Friday, August 27th, 








dwelt upon the importance to,farmers of cattle-breeding, and 
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cere 
foticed the guarded admission of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that something ought to be done by Government 
to encourage their efforts in the matter of stock-raising. He 
hoped, however, that something more 5 than this might be 
done by Government, especially in the direction of lightening 
the burdens, both Imperial and local, placed on land. That 
Jand is unfairly burdened, as compared with other property, 
cannot, we think, be doubted. We say land is burdened because 
it is the phrase most easily seized, though of course inanimate 
things never really pay taxes, but only persons in respect of 
them. As far as possible, men who live in a particular locality 
should contribute to the local needs in respect of their total 
wealth. In our country districts all contribute in respect of 
the annual value of the houses they live in. Those who possess 
or farm land contribute in addition in respect of the land 
they occupy. Those who are lueky enough to own stocks and 
shares do not contribute in respect of their annual value. 
Clearly this is unfair. The Duke ended his speech by express- 
ing his belief that the worst part of the crisis was now over. 
A generation was growing up who had never seen the old 
prosperous times, and they knew the conditions under which 
alone farming could now be made to pay. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who reached Canada on Saturday last, 
has been received with the greatest possible enthusiasm. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, when interviewed, was, of course, most 
cautious in his statements. Referring to the denunciation of 
the Treaties, he declared that Canada was about to begin an 
entirely new career. “Unless I am greatly mistaken, we 
shall see a great flow of both capital and population to 
Canada within the next two years.” That will, no doubt, be 
the case if Canada is really loyal to the policy of Free-trade. 
If Canada has Free-trade while the United States is blocking 
the channels of commerce, Canada is bound to prosper. 
‘Canada’s natural resources are enormous. If she becomes also 
a place where a dollar will go twice as far as in the United 
States, she is bound to draw wealth and population to her. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, speaking of his personal experiences, 
declared that the three personalities who struck him most 
were the Queen, Mr. Gladstone, and the Pope. That sounds 
rather a conventional, though it is doubtless a genuine, 
expression of feeling. It will, no doubt, greatly please Sir 
Wilfrid’s supporters, all of whom are loyal, and are also either 
Roman Catholics or Liberals, and sometimes both. At 
Montreal on the following day Sir Wilfrid Laurier, in answer 
to an address, struck what we believe will in the future be the 
keynote of Canada’s policy :—“ We must uphold Britannic 
aspirations and work for the future of Canada. We have also 
Imperial interests to safeguard. If some are not pleased at 
my loyalty to England, I can only say that my heart is over- 
flowing with gratitude to her, and I never can be aught else 
than loyal to such a country.” 


At Satara on Monday the editor and publisher of the 
Mahrani, a vernacular paper noted for the violence of its 
attacks on the British Government, were sentenced under 
Section 124 of the Penal Code for publishing a seditious 
article headed “ Preparations for becoming Independent.” 
The Judge who tried the case, disagreeing with the assessors, 
who found the prisoner not guilty, sentenced the editor to 
transportation for life and the publisher to seven years’ 
imprisonment. It is stated that there will be an appeal to the 
High Court. We have not, of course, seen the full text of the 
article in regard to which the prosecution was instituted, and, 
therefore, cannot speak with certainty. Unless, however, it 
contained an actual and definite incitement to murder a par- 
ticular man, or class of men, which from the accounts does not 
seem probable, the sentence appears to us culpably severe. We 
should punish men for deeds, not for mere words, however wild 
or foolish. Again, the sentence on the publisher seems specially 
hard, for he very likely had only a nominal responsibility. 
Altogether, the sentences look as if they were inspired by a 
sense of panic, and that is just the appearance we want to 
avoid. Shoot when men descend into the streets, and give 
sentences of six months’ hard labour for newspaper incite- 
ments to rebellion. That would, we feel convinced, be the 
safest rule for the Indian Government to follow. We cannot 
Conceive mere written treason, under any circumstances, 
justifying a life sentence. 


Not long ago the Northern papers were full of the m=s- 





terious disappearance of Miss Johnstone, of Carlisle. She was 
known to have taken a boat on Ullswater from Howtown several 
weeks ago. Nothing more was seen or heard of her till lagt 
Saturday, when she was found in lodgings in Manchester, 
It appears that while returning to Howtown the boat was 
upset, and she had to swim ashore. She then walked across 
the fells to Windermere, where she took train to Manchester. 
Her mind was a blank from the time she left the lake. The 
landlady of the house in which she took lodgings in Manchester, 
recognising her by the published descriptions, and seeing her 
mental condition, communicated with her friends in Carlisle, 
and she was thus discovered and taken home. The story is 
an example of that strange obliteration of memory some. 
times caused by a shock. The appalling thing about such 
occurrences is the effect they have on the sufferer’s identity. 
If there is an absolute break in the continuity of the 
memory, and a complete forgetfulness of the past, the 
victim becomes a new person, and a person utterly isolated 
and cut off from human relationship. No doubt in many 
cases, as we trust in the present, memory returns. If it doe 
not, it is difficult not to feel that something very like annihi- 
lation of the old self has taken place. 


The Roman correspondent of the Times, telegraphing on 
Tuesday, gives some very curious information as to Abyssinia. 
It is clear that, unless Italy wishes to make military sacrifices 
quite out of proportion to the results, she will have to be 
content with a colony of very modest proportions, chiefly on 
the Red Sea coast, but with a port on the Indian Ocean. 
Menelek could, if pressed, put one hundred thousand fairly 
armed and very hardy soldiers into the field. Menelek is said 
to be getting very tired of European missions, and to be 
highly suspicious of some European States, doubtless France 
and Russia. He does not object to his Equatorial possessions 
being explored and opened up, but he has no intention of 
handing them over to any one. The Times’ correspondent, 
who, we presume, is in touch with Italian officers lately 
returned, says that England, though not loved in Abyssinia, is 
greatly dreaded, and our advance on the Nile causes Menelek 
much uneasiness. He will not, however, hinder us by giving aid 
tothe Khalifa, with whom he considers himself to have a blood. 
feud. As long as we do not go “farther south than Kassala 
and Khartoum” there will be little danger of attack. Surely 
this is a mistake. What Menelek would dread after we had 
reached Khartoum would be an advance towards the east, 
or at most south-east. On the whole Mr. Rodd’s mission was 
a success, though the negotiations in regard to the valley of 
the White Nile broke down, Menelek, whose ideas of geography 
are naturally hazy, and who does not understand maps, not 
wishing to commit himself. If Menelek takes action, it will 
simply be in his own interests. He has no intention of being 
made cat’s-paw by any one. Meantime we cannot deny that 
at this moment the valley of the White Nile is far more of a 
“danger spot” than the British public at all realises. 


The Guardian of Wednesday, August 25th, gives an 
account, written by Mr. Walter Lock, of a very interesting 
monograph just published by Professor Harnack, dealing 
with the newly found Logia. He thus translates the most 
important of the Sayings :—‘‘ Wherever they (= My disciples) 
are, they are not deserted by God, and as one is alone, even so 
I am with him. Raise the stone and thou shall find Me, 
cleave the wood and I am there.” These words, he holds, refer 
to ordinary handiwork, and he points out their appropriateness 
in the mouth of a carpenter. He suggests also a direct refer- 
ence to, and deliberate correction of, the pessimistic words of 
Ecclesiastes x. 9:— Whoso removeth stones (éga/pav Aldous) 
shall be hurt therewith, and he that cleaveth wood (ox/Gav vac) 
shall be endangered thereby (2).” According, then, to Dr. 
Harnack the meaning of the saying will not be pantheistic, but 
it will be :—‘ Wherever My disciples are there God is present; 
even if one is alone, Iam with him: the simplest worker will find 
his task no burden and no danger, for I shall be with him.” 
The quotation from Ecclesiastes is a very interesting and 
valuable contribution to the problem, and will interest our 
readers in connection with Mr. Watson’s incorporation of the 
text into his pantheistic poem in the Fortnightly Review, from 
which we quote elsewhere. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (22) were on Friday, 111}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE EUROPEAN CHESS-BOARD. 


FAURE has returned to Paris with a treaty of 
e alliance, or at any rate something very like it, in 
his pocket. Let us see how the pieces stand on the 
European chess-board after this event. That the Russian 
Emperor is now master of the European situation is the 
vague instinctive feeling of the world at large, and in this 
case the vague instinctive feeling will, we believe, prove 
correct. The closer we look into the details of the new 
arrangements binding Europe, the clearer it becomes that 
no one of the various Powers can move without Russia, 
and that her will, for the time at any rate, predominates 
absolutely. Germany is virtually isolated, and if she 
took any important independent action, might find herself 
between the hammer and the anvil of France and Russia. 
Austria is to a great extent bound by her new agreement 
with Russia, which lays down that the status quo in the 
Balkans shall not be gratuitously disturbed ; but that if 
it is, Russia and Austria will divide the spoil on certain 
definite lines. France, on the other hand, has, by entering 
into alliance with Russia, pledged herself not to alter the 
general European status quo by any movement not approved 
of by her ally. Thus, in some way or other, every Power 
except Russia is bound, either by express agreement or by 
her interests, not to alter the status quo. Germany does 
not want to alter it. Her only dread is that it should be 
altered, and therefore she has encumbered Russia with 
protestations and assurances that she will stand at Russia’s 
side and strike down any one who dares to interfere with the 
status quo. Austria, as we have just pointed out, has also 
agreed with Russia to maintain the status quo, though she 
has wisely tried to anticipate the results of its break-up. 
France, as we have also said, is bound hand and foot to 
Russia not to interfere with the status quo. Thus, if the 
agreements and protestations are maintained, Russia has 
got all the Powers into a charmed circle, from which they 
cannot move unless and until she says the magic word. 
While she wants peace, which she does at present, partly 
in order that she may finish her armaments, and partly, 
also, because she wants to develop Siberia and exploit 
Northern China, she will not speak the word, and there- 
fore, till she changes her mind or till the charm wears 
out, as all charms do in time, the status quo will be main- 
tained. It is an astonishing position for any country to 
have attained, and the winning of such a place reflects 
great credit on the Russian statesmen. The only doubt is 
whether internal difficulties, which may arise in Russia at 
any moment, will allow Russia to keep the peace. But for 
that we should feel more than ordinarily secure as to the 
peace of Europe, for that the Russian statesmen think just 
now that peace is to the interest of their country we do 
not doubt. If, however, they should become pressed by 
internal troubles, it is impossible to feel certain that such 
a mood would last. 


A curious proof of how tightly France is held in the 
bonds of the Russian Alliance is afforded by a statement 
made by a correspondent of the St. James’s Gazette, which, 
if true, is most important. The writer in question, who 
professes to be specially well informed, and who certainly 
writes as if he knew the general lie of European politics, 
declares that before the final conclusion of the arrange- 
ment between France and Russia, Russia required 
France to give her the following solemn and specific 
assurance in regard to the future. The caution of 
the Czar could not, says the writer in the St. James’s 
Gazette, be satisfied until the following declaration 
—“ of which I guarantee the sense, if not the exact text” 
—was made:—‘“‘ The French Government gives the 
assurance that should Germany offer to give back 
Alsace-Lorraine purely and simply, or against a territorial 
celonial compensation, to secure France’s neutrality in 
case of war with Russia, France would not accept the 
proposition. Honour compels France to reconquer by 


arms what she has lost by the chance of war; besides, 
conquest alone can attach again the annexed Provinces and 
also weaken Germany, which would be the principal object 
for France as well as for Russia in case of a war pro- 
voked by the Triple Alliance.” Of course the exacting of 
this pledge means that in the negotiations the Russian 
Foreign Office had said :—‘ You are asking us to break 





with Germany for good. How do we know that 

will not suddenly turn the tables on us by voluntari} 
handing you back the Provinces, and by saying to , 
that “you can have the Provinces without the risks 
expense of a war if you will only stand aside while we 
deal with Russia”? How do we know that you would 
not accept an arrangement so obviously to your interest?” 
No doubt, from Russia’s point of view, the possibility of 
such action on the part of Germany was the crux of the 
problem. According to the St. James’s Gazette, 

met it by the declaration we have given, and Russia way 
satisfied. At first sight it may seem as if this fing 
declaration on the part of France were an answer to those 
who say that France is giving up all hope of getting back the 
Provinces. Asamatter of fact, the declaration in question 
is amost a final abandonment of the Provinces. A moment's 
thought will explain this. France pledges her word that she 
will not receive the Provinces back except through conquest, 
But France also, in effect, pledges her word to Russia tha 
she will not go to war with Germany except Russi 
agrees to the war being waged. But Russia meantime 
positively and formally assures Germany that as long ag 
the status quo is maintained, and France is not attacked 
by her or by the Triple Alliance, Russia will not interfere 
with the peace of the world, or attack or help in an attack 
on Germany. This means that France cannot get the 
Provinces back by war,—unless, of course, Germany were 
so mad as wantonly to bring on the war with two fronts, 
But she also pledges herself not to get them back by 
peaceful means. Can we be wrong in saying, then, that 
the Russian Alliance means the abandonment of the 
Provinces? Assuredly it does mean the abandonment 
of the Provinces unless that Alliance means immediate 
war with Germany, which no one dreams of professing 
to believe it means. France, then, has resigned the 
Provinces by assuming the position of Russia’s faithful 
ally. C'est magnifique, mais ce n’est pas la guerre,—nor 
Alsace nor Lorraine. 

We have dealt with all the European Powers but 
England. She alone stands outside the charmed circle 
which the Circe of the North has drawn round her, 
How is England affected by the completion of the spell? 
In our opinion, favourably. The spell has been cast to 
support the status quo, and the status quo means peace, 
and England benefits by peace. There only remains one 
point of doubt. The German Emperor, if he has not 
already done so, will very soon realise that he is, in truth, ia 
a position of almost complete isolation. Menelek uncon- 
sciously gave a severe blow to the Triple Alliance whea 
he defeated the Italians, and so overthrew the Crispi 
Ministry, and put the Rudini Adwministration in its place. 
A more severe blow was, however, the agreement made 
between Russia and Austria as to the future of the 
Turkish Empire. This agreement was not in any way 4 
nominal or technical breach of the Triple Alliance, but it 
took the heart out of it, for all that. But at the moment 
that the Triple Alliance has “gone soft” the Kaiser 
finds himself confronted with the fact that Russia and 
France are henceforth to count as one, and that Russia is 
to direct the forces of the Alliance. At the same time the 
anti-English policy of Germany, pursued so patiently and 
so persistently for so many years by the German Foreign 
Office, has at last come to be understood by England. 
Germany, therefore, is really quite isolated, and because 
of her isolation has come within the Russian spell, and 
been forced to sit in the charmed circle whose members 
cannot move till Russia wills. It is not a pleasant position 
for Germany, and by all accounts the German Emperor has 
devised a plan—he is always good at plans—for breaking up 
and escaping from the Russian spell. His notion is that 
all the Powers should join together, give up their old 
antagonisms, and set upon England. If only he could 
get up a coalition against England, his isolation would 
have vanished, and he, and not the Emperor of Russia, 
would control the fate of Europe. It is a brilliant dream, 
but not one which is very likely to be accomplished. The 
German Emperor may point out what “a dreeping roast 
the British Empire is, and how there will be a prime cut 
for every one,—South Africa and Uganda and half 
Australia for himself ; Egypt, Malta, and Gibraltar, and our 
West Coast possessions, and the rest of Australia for 
France; India for Russia; and trifles such as New 
Zealand and the West Indies for Austria and Italy. 
Canada, too, might be a nice morsel for any one who did 
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not mind the neighbourhood of the United States. But 
though the German Emperor would have so many attrac- 
tive pieces of “loot” to offer, we very much doubt his 
peing able to get the Powers to agree to his scheme. 
Partitions are always ticklish things to manage. People 
are so apt to think that they have come worst off in the 
division, and so to fall to quarrelling. Besides, it is no 
good dividing the lion’s skin till you have killed him, and 
the lion may take a good deal of killing. Again, it is 
very doubtful whether any of the Powers would care to 
raise Germany to the height to which she would be raised 
were she to be allowed to plan and accomplish the destruc- 
tion of the British Empire. As Charles II. said to 
his brother, “Nobody is going to kill me in order 
to make you King.” The Kaiser’s plan, then, would be 
almost certain to fail, even if he were to get so far as 
tentatively proposing it, or some portion of it, which, 
however, is very doubtful. It is far more likely to remain 
one of his wild dreams of “ world-policy.” Meantime the 
isolation of Germany is a fact, and a very curious one. It 
has taken the German Emperor about six years to reduce 
his country to the diplomatic position in which she is now 
placed. We do not, of course, mean to argue that it is a 
position of any peril, but it is certainly one devoid of the 
prestige with which Prince Bismarck contrived to endow 
his country. One must be fair, however, to William II. 
It is conceivable that even Prince Bismarck would not 
have been able to manage better. He would, of course, 
have done everything he could to keep Russia and France 
apart, but when France was so very eager he might have 
failed. At any rate the German Emperor, though he has 
talked so much about being the “ War-Lord,” and has 
pranced so much, has always been careful to bea peace “ War- 
Lord,” and only to prance at reviews. As he is unquestion- 
ably a man of personal courage, the strong desire to keep 
the peace in Europe which he has always shown is a sign 
of grace. He clearly does not want to go to war merely 
to try what war is like, or to test his powers of strategy, 
as he tests his powers of painting and composing on the 
bodies of his subjects. We should be thankful for that 
fact, for it makes it probable that, though ill at ease, he 
will endure to sit in the magic circle which Russia has 
woven round the status quo. 





THE UNREST IN GERMANY. 


} the musical drama of Die Meistersinger Wagner 
represents Nuremberg as sleeping quietly in the 
midst of Germany. That beautiful old city is scarcely 
peaceful just now, for at the moment of writing she has 
in her midst the most reckless and provoking person- 
ality in Europe. It is never a dull season for the German 
Emperor. When he is not filling the chief part in Berlin 
he is “starring” in the provinces or on tour in foreign 
lands. It is not long singe he was on his yacht in Norway ; 
then he made his eminently theatrical visit to St. Peters- 
burg; and we are told of a future engagement at Brussels 
and of a grand expedition to the Holy Land. Meanwhile, 
it is the anniversary of battles gained over the French, it 
is the time of the manceuvres of the great army, and the 
Emperor is in the saddle half the day and speech-making 
at night, holding forth on the divine attributes of the 
Prussian Monarchy. The Kaiser seems to be attempting 
the Carlylean project of a sort of working King; but, 
praiseworthy as his industry may be, his career is too 
exciting, we might almost say too irritating. He gets on 
our nerves, he will not allow Europe a day’s rest. To 
Germany his personality is trying to the very limits of 
endurance. By nature the German is rather lethargic, 
plodding, patient, cautious. But the Emperor is making 
a new Germany, bitter, irritable, conscious of the posses- 
sion of “ nerves.” The contagion of his unrest is imparted 
alike to his country and the world, and it is a virus of a 
rather serious character. There are causes enough in the 
modern world for agitation and annoyance and perpetual 
wear and tear without these unfortunate incidents of 
civilisation being artificially stimulated into more active 
energy. The world’s statesmen should reassure, should 
administer a tonic that would both calm and invigorate. 
But the German Emperor worries and excites and throws 

the patient into a state of high fever ; and like Charles XII. 

of Sweden, he bids fair to leave a name which will at least 

point a moral if it does not adorn a tale. 

As regards the Kaiser’s influence on Europe, an anony- 





mous writer in the Fortnightly Review has summed up the 
effect of his foreign policy in a few pregnant sentences, 
which we only notice in order to show what has been 
the outcome of a restless ambition which has overleaped 
itself. The visit of the Austrian Emperor to St. Peters- 
burg was the outward and visible sign of the failure 
of the Kaiser’s foreign policy, and the break-up for 
practical [soe pes of that combination which was arranged 
by the political sagacity of Prince Bismarck. Up to the 
dismissal of the old Chancellor, Berlin was the political 
centre of Europe; that position has now been transferred 
to St. Petersburg. Austria has effected & working under- 
standing with Russia which will before long become clear 
as it is worked out in the Balkan Peninsula. France is 
in close alliance with Russia. The Dreibund is sinking 
out of sight. The Emperor has chosen to aggravate the 
anti-English sentiment in Germany so as to create out of 
it a distinct policy. The outcome of all this ambitious 
and impulsive action is that Germany is isolated, her 
power weakened, the serious nature of her position 
exposed. Under the influence of his chosen political 
associate, Dr. von Miquel, the Kaiser has formed in his 
mind a great but inchoate and grandiose scheme of a 
world-Empire, and he is lending his energies and exciting 
his people to that end. German trade and population 
have grown with such rapidity since the war of 1870, 
German life has become generally so revolutionised, 
that to an impressionist mind like the Emperor’s 
all things seem possible. As his ancestors created the 
kingdom of Prussia out of the Mark of Brandenburg, 
so he seems to conceive himself as creating out of the 
inheritance left him, a colossal Empire, rich, invincible, 
going forth conquering and to conquer, and he seems to 
conceive also of a divine blessing resting on him in this 
work. We do not by any means think that the religious 
tone of the Coblentz speech was cant. The Prussian 
Kings have always held the doctrine of Divine Right, 
with which, indeed, the Monarchy encountered the demo- 
cratic pretensions of the Frankfort Diet in 1849. But 
whereas the old Kaiser William I., while abating no jot of 
his supposed rights, adopted a tono of simple humility, 
the present Emperor seems to regard himself as in some 
sense a privileged partner of the Almighty, admitted to 
his counsels, favoured by his regard. It is not cant, but 
it is the mark of an unbalanced and crude fancy, of an 
overmastering passion, of a temperament dangerous to a 
ruler at all times, specially dangerous to a ruler of to-day. 
The Kaiser is manifestly failing in his policy, as he is 
irritating foreign nations by his presumptuous and rest- 
less methods. How utterly he misconceives his mission 
may be seen in his notions as to forming a world- 
Empire. A German world-Empire, indeed, where no 
man may call his soul his own, where scarce a vestige 
of personal liberty is endured to exist, where honest 
citizens can never sit at their ease without a suspicion of 
the spy or the policeman at their elbow, where cultivated 
men are imprisoned for Jése-majesté, an Empire officialised 
and regulated to death! World-Empires are not made in 
that way; no, not if all the armies and navies in the world 
could be combined in their support. So far as England 
and America have created great and extended common- 
wealths, they have created and sustained them by methods 
exactly the reverse of those made use of by the German 
Emperor. 

We may, however, take leave of this scheme ot 
“hatching vain Empires,” for the Kaiser is much more 
likely to lose the Empire he has than to persuade people 
to come into an Empire which is not in existence. If this 
energetic ruler is causing unrest and irritation outside 
Germany, far deeper and more serious is the unrest he is 
causing within. We have dealt quite recently with his 
unwise patronage of Prussian Junkerdom, and the impres- 
sion he has conveyed that the German Empire exists for 
the good of the Prussian landowner. What a medley of 
ill-assorted notions appears to run riot in the Kaiser’s mind ! 
Dreibund on one side, Russian Alliance on another, anti- 
English policy on a third! Prussian Junkerdom 
mingled with schemes for extending German trade. 
Colonies to be secured and organised on the lines of a 
Prussian drill- sergeant! Piety and militarism, the 
“sword of the Lord and of Gideon”! The loyalty of 
the people to be secured by threatening to shoot them 
down! The Emperor will have men his brothers on pain 
of death! In all these strange vagaries we can see no 
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definite line of policy, but merely restless impressionism, 
as unintelligible as some specimens of the art which goes 
by that name, and having the additional disadvantage of 
being very dangerous. We need not look at the pictures 
of an impressionist artist, but we may all be more or less 
affected by the policy of an impressionist Emperor, and 
the German people are being seriously affected. The 
action of the Prussian Landtag on the Bill dealing with 
political associations was the first sign of dangerous 
growing discontent in Prussia itself, where the cities 
seem as strongly democratic as the country districts are 
hopelessly reactionary. Now it seems that a hostile feeling 
towards Prussia is growing rapidly in South Germany,— 
a feeling which may easily slide into a disintegrating 
Particularism. The United States tried to counteract 
disintegration by giving the smaller States equal 
political rights with the larger, so that Nevada, with forty 
thousand people, has the same vote in the Senate as New 
York, with nearly seven millions. But in Germany the 
spirit of Federalism has been dissolved in a universal 
Prussianising tendency, under the guidance and patronage 
of the Emperor. State rights may not be actually 
interfered with, but everything is done to show that the 
Prussian landowner and the Prussian soldier are lords of 
United Germany. No wonder that, according to the well- 
informed writer in this month’s Contemporary Review who 
signs himself ‘‘Germanicus,” South Germans are begin- 
ning to sigh for the easier days when Austria held the 
hegemony of the Germanic Confederation before Sadowa. 
Professor Reinhold, lately appointed to a Chair of 
Economics in the University of Berlin especially to 
counteract the heretical tendencies of Professors Schmoller 
and Wagner, the Katheder-Sozialisten, and therefore likely 
to be friendly to the Emperor’s ideas, has made this 
remarkable confession: ‘ Real Conservatives in South 
Germany are frequently heard to say that it was very 
stupid to kick Austria out of the German Bund 
—Austria, whose absolutist system was at least patri- 
archal and good-natured; Austria, who was liked by 
everybody—and to exchange that despotism for another 
equally absolutist régime, but with the difference that the 
modern Prussian feudalism is simply unbearable, and its 
representatives personally insolent.” If these things are 
done in the green tree, what will be done in the dry? If 
this is the real mood of the simple, old-fashioned Bavarian 
Catholic, what is likely to be the mood of the large and 
discontented Democratic party in South Germany, the mood 
of Munich, Stuttgart, Nuremberg, the mood of the con- 
quered and annexed Provinces? Union under Austria is 
impossible now, but a South German Secessionist move- 
ment is by no means impossible, and it is towards some 
such dénowement that it seems to us the Kaiser’s policy 
tends. 

We have referred to the appointment of Professor 
Reinhold, who was removed from Wiesbaden to fill a 
chair in the University of Berlin. He has turned out to 
be a kind of political Balaam. Called to curse the 
popular opposition to the Kaiser’s Prussianising and 
absolutist policy, he has blessed it altogether in the 
form of a farewell address at Wiesbaden, which seems 
to us the most significant event in German affairs. 
In the first place, Professor Reinhold declared that social 
reforms could not be successfully carried out by an 
absolutist Monarchy, but that the will and intelligence of 
the people must themselves be enlisted as a factor in 
reform. Next, he declared that the Kaiser had destroyed 
the very opposition to the Social Democratic movement, on 
which the security of his own rule depended, by the per- 
verseness with which political affairs were managed. A 
policy which failed to recognise the natural rights of a 
free people was not only doomed to failure, but was 
causing grave anxiety as to the future of Germany. The 
good intentions of the Government were undoubted, but 
paternal methods, and narrow, official pedantry had 
obscured these motives in the eyes of the people, who 
were intensely irritated without being consciously benefited. 
Such language, coming from a prominent teacher selected 
purposely to pitch the tune of political Conservatism in 
Germany’s greatest University, reveals more clearly than 
even the Socialist victories at the polls the growing forces 
of just discontent. 

We deeply regret this dangerous unrest in Germany. 


ies 
threatened. If, on the other hand, his rule should be 
overthrown by the forces of revolution, who shall tel] what 
may be the future of the German people, split UD into 
rival and hostile sections, and hemmed in by Great 
Powers on both sides? Germany is as necessary to th 
wellbeing of Europe as is France, her weakness pet 
integration could cause satisfaction to no thoughtful mind 
which knows the benefits which Germany has conferred on 
the human race. But the splendid heritage won by the 
sword, by discipline, by intelligence, is being serious] 
endangered by the meddling ambition and confused 
aspirations of one man, and he claims a kind of Political 
infallibility. Dr. Johnson said that it did not matte, 
what kind of government one lived under. But the careg, 
of William II. affords proof positive of the actual harm 
which bad government may inflict upon men. The unregt 
of Germany is the most serious factor in the European 
situation. 





THE STATE OF THE ARMY. 


WHOLE series of circumstances have during the 
past few weeks drawn attention to the state of the 
British Army. To begin with, we are at the present 
moment conducting military operations, of a more or legs 
active kind, in several parts of the world. We havea 
large British force on the Indian frontier and in the hills, 
two thousand English soldiers are at present engaged in 
the work of keeping order in Crete, and a large body of 
officers of the English Army are hard at work some two 
thousand miles up the Nile. These facts would alone 
have brought the English Army into prominence. In 
addition, the manceuvres at home and on the Continent 
are suggesting comparisons between the British Army 
and its great European rivals. Lastly, another, and far 
less pleasant, circumstance is attracting notice to our 
land forces. Owing to the improvement in trade, recruiting 
is becoming a very difficult matter, and it seems doubtful 
whether the new battalions of Guards will be able to be 
raised in the time specified. Besides these more important 
reasons why public attention is being turned upon the 
Army, we have the usual crop of autumn “ letters to the 
papers” in regard to every conceivable military subject, 
from the state of the Artillery or the Reserve to the 
proper form of mess-jacket or the orthodox number of 
buttons on a tunic. 

The present, then, is a not inopportune moment for 
considering one or two points in regard to our Army 
which strike the civilian mind, and, to a certain extent, 
leave it uneasy. At the outset of such a consideration we 
desire to state emphatically that we accept the fact that 
England has, and must continue to have, a relatively small 
Army. We putaside at once all notion that the nation can 
ever be got to accept the conscription in any shape or form. 
It never will agree to the conscription (except for the Militia, 
where theoretically it exists already), and, as we think, with 
good cause. The country holds that it has no need for an 
Army of the kind raised on the Continent. What it wants 
is to provide (1) an efficient garrison for India and other 
over-sea possessions ; (2) a home force capable of doing 
garrison duty here, and of providing at need an expedi- 
tionary force such as we sent to Egypt in 1881. The duty 
of preventing invasion is primarily entrusted to the Navy, 
and we have no wish for a force capable of invading any 
of our neighbours. The most we should want from our 
Army in case of a Continental war would be the provision 
of an army corps which, with the aid of the Fleet, could 
be used to strike a rapid blow at some weak place in the 
enemy’s armour. In a word, what we want is not an 
Army in the Continental sense—i.e., an armed and drilled 
nation—but a kind of Imperial police force. Given these 
conditions and this definition of our Army requirements, 
and considering also that the main difficulty in the case of 
a voluntary Army is not the provision of material but of 
men, what sort of shape ought our Army to take ? What 
sort of general lines, that is, would a Committee of able 
business men lay down for the organisation of our land 
forces? Clearly they would say: ‘Since your Army will 
have to be small, it must be exceedingly efficient, and 


exceedingly well found in every particular. Your military 
authorities and advisers may be allowed to say that they 
cannot get as many men as they would like, but im evry 





If the Kaiser can be conceived as really having his way 
in the long-run, the future liberty of Europe is seriously 


other respect the Army must be equal to, or, rather, 
superior to, all others.’ 


If we were to follow this 
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asthe 
principle out in detail it would give us, among other 
things, the most numerous and most efficient artillery 
in the world. Since artillery is a question of money 
and training, not of men, one would expect to find not 
only that the British Army had the very best type of 
field and other guns in existence, but more of them 
jn proportion to the number of its troops than any 
other army. It should be the same thing with the 
machine and Maxim guns. One would expect the military 
authorities to say to the public: ‘ We can only give you 
single men where the Germans and French give companies, 
but what we can do is to provide an artillery so efficient 
and so numerous that it comes up to the extreme limit of 
usefulness.’ Next, one would imagine that the same thing 
would be said about the horses for the cavalry. They 
are only a question of money, and therefore one would 
expect to find our cavalry regiments far better provided 
with horses than those of the Continental States. It should 
be the same story as to transport, stores, medical service, 
and all the technical corps of the Army. We ought to be 
able to say that if we cannot make much of a show in 
the matter of numbers, we can in guns and every form of 
military preparation lead the world. No doubt guns and 
horses and technical perfection do not supply the place of 
wen, but when you have not got numbers they make a 
small force “go much farther” than it would otherwise do. 
There is yet another way in which money may make some 
amends for the lack of men. A State with a small purse 
and a vast army and a huge reserve might be tempted 
to let its reserve rust. Clearly, a State with a small 
army and a small reserve should keep what reserve it 
has up to the highest possible state of efficiency pro- 
curable. To have a reserve, and then not to make the best 
of it in every possible way, would obviously be very bad 
policy for a State rich in money but possessed of few 
soldiers. 

That this would be the businesslike way of organising an 
Army like ours will not, we think, be denied. How far does 
our actual organisation come up to the general standard 
laid down by common-sense ? Weare not pessimists about 
the Army, but we fear that in several particulars our Govern- 
ment have neglected to keep before them the ideal of “a 
perfectly equipped if small Army.” In regard to artillery 
the deficiencies have been, and are still, we fear, very 
serious. This is what was said on the matter by the 
Service Committee of the House of Commons in the 
very weighty and moderate letter addressed by them to 
Lord Salisbury in June last,—a letter to which Lord 
Salisbury replied by an assurance that the matters dealt 
with in the letter should be carefully considered by the 
Cabinet. “The Horse and Field Artillery also,” says the 
letter, “have been reduced to a condition even worse 
than that of the Line, a fact forcibly demonstrated 
by the results of the recent despatch of three batteries 
to South Africa.” A letter published in our corre- 
spondence columns draws attention to the same point. 
The true meaning of all this is that we have not enough 
artillery for the purposes of our Empire. We believe, 
indeed, that we are right in saying that our propor- 
tion of guns to troops is smaller than that of any 
army in the world. In the matter of artillery, then, 
we are clearly making a capital blunder. New regi- 
ments we may not be able to get, but nobody denies 
that we can forge as many guns as we choose, buy the 
horses to drag them, and enlist the men to serve them. 
Recruiting for the Artillery presents no difficulties, and, 
besides, the number of extra men required for each new 
battery is a comparatively small matter. Add two or 
three thousand men to the Artillery, and we shall have 
all the men needed for a very great addition of horse and 
field guns. In the matter of artillery, then, we fear we 
are neglecting the teachings of common-sense, and not 
providing a force which, take the dreariest view you like 
of a voluntary Army, can admittedly be provided under 
our present system. If we remember rightly, Mr. Brodrick 
in his last speech made allusion to the intentions of his 
Department to go into the matter. We trust that he will 
see his way to doing so most thoroughly. He is a capable 
man, and begins to be trusted by the House of Commons. 
If he would make this question of the artillery his own he 
Would certainly win the gratitude of the nation. There is 
@ good story of an old General—of course a gunner— 
enlarging ona very fine feat of arms performed by a young 
cavalry officer. “You see, there was some horse artillery 


only thirty miles off, and of course that gave him and his 
men a feeling of perfect confidence.” We should like to see 
the Horse Artillery enabled to extend very greatly its bene- 
ficent work of inspiring confidence even more thoroughly 
than at present. Inan Empire like ours it is not likely that 
we shall ever get too large a supply of artillery. Still, if 
and when we are approaching that point nothing will be 
easier than to cry “Halt!” In the matter of a proper 
provision of cavalry horses, of transport, and of several 
other of the things which make a small army efficient, we 
are also, we fear, behindhand. As in the case of the guns, 
though in a lesser degree, this unwillingness to make our 
small Army really efficient is culpably contrary to common- 
sense. The matter of the Reserve is far more serious. 
Here we venture to say that we are running absolutely 
contrary to business principles. Ifwe are going to depend 
upon the Reserve for a great emergency, and admittedly we 
do mean to depend upon it, for the eighty thousand men 
who are stated to compose it are always counted among 
our military resources, we ought to be sure that it does 
not exist merely on paper, and also that we have a musket 
ready to put into every man’s hand, and a great-coat and 
a uniform waiting for him to wear. Unless these things are 
all prepared our Reserve is not a Reserve, but only a body 
out of which a certain number of soldiers might be pro- 
cured if time were allowed to organise them. There is 
only one way in which to secure a really efficient Reserve, 
and that is to call the men out once a year, put them 
into their uniforms and let them fire off their rifles. No 
doubt we shall be told that this is impossible, that the 
being called out every year would ruin the men’s chances 
of employment, that the expense would be too great, and 
that the difficulties in the way of doing these things in 
time of peace are enormous. We do not believe one 
word of it. We would not, of course, call up 
the men at the busiest time of the year, nor would 
we keep them long. Practically every employer of 
labour gives his men some holiday in the year. Let the 
Reserve man take his holiday when the Reserves were 
annually called out. We would call the Reserves out on 
the Saturday before Easter. They would enter their 
depéts on the Saturday and get their kits. They would 
take Sunday to settle down. On the Easter Monday 
they would be reviewed and inspected. On the Tuesday 
they would go home. That would not dislocate the work 
of the country, and it would let us see the Reserves 
clothed and ready to fight instead of merely hearing of 
them on paper. That the annual return to the Colours 
would have an excellent effect on the esprit de corps of 
the men we do not doubt. We shall be told, of course, 
that this would be waste of money. We deny that a bond- 
fide testing of machinery on which our national welfare 
may depend can be waste of money. We shall be told, 
too, that it would be most difficult to get the men 
to their various depéts from all parts of the country. 
We do not believe it. Either the men might be 
told to join at the nearest depot, or else there might 
be an arrangement with the railway companies to take 
Reservists, “long haul or short haul,” for a fixed 
sum of, say, 2s., and the men be sent off each to his own 
depot. If the latter were the plan adopted it might 
be modified in very exceptional cases. A man living 
in Wiltshire or the Lothians, whose depét was in Ireland, 
might, by special leave, be allowed to put in his Reserve 
days in London or Edinburgh, as the case might be. In 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and Cardiff, indeed, a certain 
number of the composite battalions so dear to Lord 
Wolseley’s heart might be formed every year out of the odd 
Reserve men who had been granted special leave to go to 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, or Cardiff instead of to their 
own regimental depét. These, however, are details. The 
important thing to remember is that as long as we do not 
call out and look at the Reserve every year, we are not 
making the best of the military resources which we possess. 
The orange may be a small one, but that is the very reason 
why we should squeeze it dry, and not leave half the juice 
unused. In our opinion this will prove the best and most 
fruitful way of looking at the state of the Army problem. 
We appeal to Lord Lansdowne, Lord Wolseley, and 
Mr. Brodrick to determine that they will make use of 
our existing military resources to the full, and have the 
courage to ask the country to find the necessary money. 
That the country will refuse we do not believe for an 





instant. If the unbusinesslike state of things which exists 
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in regard to the Artillery and the Reserve were properly 
explained to the country, it would not hesitate for a 
moment to put matters on a sounder basis, 





PALESTINE AND THE JEWS. 


HE so-called Zionist Congress has been held at Bile, 
thanks mainly to the energy of Herr Max Nordau, 
and its proceedings have attracted not a little attention 
throughout the world. Apparently there was manifested 
at the Congress a very genuine enthusiasm for the scheme, 
and a belief that it was practicable. Only a Jew, knowing 
intimately what is being thought and said in Jewish 
circles in this and other countries, can say with authority 
how far this Congress is representative and serious ; but to 
the outsider it seems certainly serious and fairly repre- 
sentative of the middle-class Jew, as distinct alike from 
the very poor and from the millionaire class. There is 
evidently, however, some disagreement on this point among 
those who ought to know, and we shall not presume to 
say how far the Congress is authoritative, or how far it 
really represents Jewish opinions and aspirations. We 
can only discuss the question impartially, stating, as far 
as we can, the claims of the Zionist movement, and some 
of the results which might follow were it successful. But 
first, is the movement a possible or desirable one? On that 
point there would seem to be divergent opinions in Jewish 
circles representing the two sides of Jewish thought,—the 
cosmopolitan and the patriotic. The cosmopolitan Jew 
is content to live among the Gentile nations, not obtruding 
his own opinions and personality on his fellows, but rather 
seeking to bridge over the gulf which separates Israel 
from the Western world. The Reformed Jewish move- 
ment in America, which gave birth to the Ethical Societies 
there, represents this idea. It is even hoped by some of 
these Jews that an actual union can be effected with the 
Christian Church, or at least with the less dogmatic 
branches, through a common acceptance of the doctrine of 
the Divine Fatherhood. We have no belief in the possi- 
bility of any such union, for Judaism, even in its higher 
aspects, is no more than a very pure and noble tribal 
religion which offers no medium of communication between 
God and man such as is unfolded in the doctrine of the 
Incarnation. But we will not discuss the question ; it is 
sufficient to indicate the temper and ideas of this section 
of the Jewish world. The patriotic element is for a 
revival of the Jewish State, for a Jewish Republic, Prin- 
cipality, or Commonwealth of some kind, with a capital in 
Jerusalem ; for a Jewish Power, in short, holding diplo- 
matic relations with other nations as a political State. 
Though there is at present no definite idea, apparently, 
as to the actual territory to be acquired, we may 
suppose that the boundaries of ancient Palestine, 
with a few additions, represent to the patriotic Jew the 
land which he is to enter and possess as his fathers entered 
it from Egypt thousands of years ago. The division 
between these two sections of Jews is thus clear and well 
defined ; and though so distinguished a writer as Herr 
Nordau and so brilliant a novelist as Mr. Zangwiill have 
adhered to the patriotic party, we should be inclined to 
think that the intellectual and literary Jew, on the 
whole, would have little to say to the scheme. 

There is some controversy as to whether the Zionist 
movement is the outcome of Anti-Semitism. Apparently 
it is not, in any strict sense of the word, for it existed 
before the Anti-Semite movement began to be talked 
about. But there can be no doubt that the Anti-Semite 
movement has imparted an impetus Zionwards which 
was lacking; for while the Jews were doing so well in 
many parts of the world, what reason was there for 
taking possession of a little corner of Asia Minor? As 
soon as determined hostility to the Semite began to be 
shown over more than half of Europe, and, strange to 
say, in America as well, a powerful motive was supplied 
for a settlement of Jews outside the pale of Christen- 
dom. So that, while the Anti-Semite movement may not 
have been the cause, it has afforded the occasion of this 
new effort to seat the modern Jew in the ancient land of 
his race. 

Can the attempt be made, and will it be successful ? 
We have our own doubts about its possibility, but there 
is no palpable reason why it should not become a leading 
event of the next century if the Jews generally desire it. 
First, the goodwill of the Sultan must be secured and his 





ae 
consent given. The Jews have just thanked the Sultay 
for the security which their co-religionists enjoy under 
his rule; and deplore it as we may, there is no doubt tha 
Jews generally are on the side of the Mussulman Power 
and against the Christian peoples of the Turkish Empire 
Speculation as to the reason for this fact—whether the 
cause is financial, or due to religious affinities, or to 
feeling of revenge against Christendom for past cruelties, 
or all three together—is useless; the fact remains, 
Sultan, therefore, is well-disposed. It is not likely that 
he would part absolutely with this strip of his dominions, 
but he would accept, in all probability, a Jewish Stat, 
under his own suzerainty. If the rich Jews through. 
out the world entered into the scheme they could, of 
course, easily make it worth the Sultan’s while, fo; 
there would be cash down and a perspective of annua] 
subsidies, upon which the Sultan might be induced to rely 
as a means of propping up his State and postponing the 
day when the dreaded infidel shall take possession. The 
occupation of Palestine by the Jews under Turkish 
suzerainty would be, it may well be urged, even mor 
than this; it would be the fortifying and perpetuation oj 
the Oriental spirit against all Western encroachments: 
and the present aspect of the Eastern world shows that 
this is a consummation ardently desired by millions. The 
blending of East and West, it may be argued, is hopelesg 
and impossible. The influence of Europe is perpetually 
extending; but, for the moment, the European Powers are 
so divided, that the opportunity has come for a stand to be 
made, if not for an actual advance of the Orient. The 
establishment of the Jew in such a useful geographical 
position as Palestine would be a telling influence on the 
Eastern side in its conflict with the West. We do not at 
present know the attitude taken up by the wealthy Jewish 
magnates towards the scheme. So much depends on 
them; for in addition to financial arrangements with 
Turkey, the returning Jews would, as it were, enter a 
habitation needing repairs from top to bottom, and 
therefore needing also an immense initial capital. This 
could be easily furnished were the wealthy Jews favour. 
able to the scheme, and were they certain of securing 
adequate returns; but, up to the present, Hebrew finance 
in London, New York, and Berlin has revealed no 
adequate sign of its feeling on the subject, either as a 
patriotic scheme or as a field for investment. Palestine 
is at present, as Matthew Arnold has said, a land “ of sun, 
and arid stone, and crumbling wall, and sultry sand,” but 
there is no reason to doubt that culture and irrigation 
would restore its fertility, and that it might once again 
overflow with milk and honey, if only the means were 
secured whereby the work of reclamation could be begun 
on a large scale. The German colonies there have done 
well, and there are few parts of the land that would not 
yield wealth. It has been objected that the modern Jew 
is rarely a farmer, that he prefers to work with his brains, 
to turn money over, to engage in speculative occupations, 
rather than to work with his hands. The fact is true in 
the main, but it is capable of explanation through historic 
causes. It is almost certain that we owe agriculture to 
the Semites, and it is certain that the Jews were, 1 
ancient times, an agricultural people. Their exclusion 
from so many arts in Western Europe, their confinement 
for centuries to a few callings and to narrow areas, will sufli- 
ciently account for their present speculative aud somewhat 
mercenary instincts. It would be a distinct gain to them, 
morally and socially, could a goodly proportion of their 
race be induced to resume, under happy conditions, those 
healthy and primary arts of life in which they engaged 
before the overthrow of their ancient commonwealth. 
One more land reclaimed from Turkish poverty and 
desolation would bea gain for the Jews and for the entire 
world. It is certain that the Turk will do nothing with 
Palestine; it seems equally certain that European rivalries 
will prevent any one European country from colonising 
it; why may not the true solution be found in Jewish 
colonisation? The idea is attractive, and it seems 
feasible. 


If Jewish settlement in Palestine would be good for 
that country and for the Jews themselves, it would 
certainly relieve some of the Western nations from a 
serious problem which seems to grow in proportion day 
by day. We cannot enter into the causes and motives 0 
the Anti-Semitic movement, but that it is a portentous 
fact nobody can doubt. We believe it to be partly racial, 
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artly financial, and to a very slight degree religious. It 
‘absurd to suppose that any mere religious prejudice 
can explain the fact that such a tolerant, easy- 
going, cultivated city as Vienna is in the hands of 
the Anti-Semites, or that a wealthy Jew is ex- 

lied from a Saratoga hotel or blackballed at a New 
York club. German scholars hint that the Jew always 
was unpopular, that his narrow, tribal, self-righteous 
spirit was disliked by the subtle, joyous Greek and by the 
solid, tolerant Roman. In our modern world the Western 
man feels that the Jew is solitary and apart, that he is 
dominated by ideas essentially different from those of our 
own civilisation. We cannot accuse Wagner of narrow- 
ness, yet this belief impelled him to criticise adversely the 
influence of such Jewish composers as Meyerbeer and 
Mendelssohn on German music. On the other hand, the 
peasantry of Eastern and Central Europe attack the Jew 
as a capitalist. These, we should say, roughly, are the chief 
causes of the Anti-Semite movement; but whether our 
diagnosis is correct or not, the fact remains that Anti- 
Semitism is a growing factor in European politics, that 
millions of people believe that the Jew is an isolated and 
socially hostile factor which cannot be assimilated. The 
migration of the Jews to Palestine on anything like a 
large scale might diminish the pressure of this question, 
the serious nature of which we in England scarcely realise. 
Europe as a whole, therefore, may well be the gainer from 
the project. 

In another way Europe would gain, for the narrowing 
of the area of direct Turkish rule must always be a gain 
for Europe. The destiny of Turkey is to be gradually 
absorbed by other Powers. Piece after piece of the blood- 
stained Empire has gone for ever, and the remainder will 
go before long. If the process of disintegration can be 
effected by peaceful occupation of the country, as in the 
proposed Jewish settlement, so much the better. The 
area of peaceful industry is extended, and the world is 
relieved from an incubus. While admitting that the 
steadying and fortifying of Oriental influences might be 
the result of the migration, Europe would run that risk 
in order that at least a tract of Turkish territory might 
be taken from what can never be anything else than a 
fanatical horde, and transferred to a progressive people. 
There is always a risk to be run upon the confines of 
East and West, but here there is a certain palpable gain. 
Of course Europe would insist on conditions as to the 
holy places, now guarded by indifferent Turkish Gallios, 
against the mutual hostilities of Christian fanaticism. 
But we should all prefer to see the Jew there rather than 
the Turk, for after all the Jew represents the fons et origo 
of Christian civilisation, and tribal though he is, he has 
now reached the point of admitting that Christianity 
was an offshoot at least of the great tree of the sacred 
prophecy of Israel. The Jew may be isolated, but he 
stands closer to our civilisation than any representative of 
the Arabian Prophet ever can. 


We have merely tried to state briefly the case for the 
Jewish colonisation of Palestine. We doubt whether it 
will, as a matter of fact, be carried out, but we see 
that it might well offer solid advantages alike to the 
Jews and to Europe. The initial problem is as to whether 
a sufficiently large body of Jews would really go; and 
the next problem is as to whether the rich Jews will 
find the money to develop the country. Upon these 
two questions Gentile opinion is not worth much, because 
the evidence is not forthcoming as yet. But if these two 
problems can be met, the rest is, we should say, com- 
paratively easy. 





THE ENGINEERING WAR. 


ee struggle in the engineering trade spreads steadily 

in England. From week to week the Employers’ 
Federation are able to report that considerable additions 
have been made to the number of firms adopting the lock- 
out policy. Notable among these accessions of late have 
been the great manufacturers of textile machinery at 
Oldham and several large houses at Sheffield. Almost 
everywhere, and especially in the case of the last-named 
city, the stoppage of works bas occurred at a time of 
unusually good employment. Profits, which were beginning 
to compensate capitalists for many years of unproductive- 
ness, are thrown aside, with no assured prospect whatever 
of its being possible to return to them even if victory be 








obtained in the struggle. On the contrary, it is admitted 
that foreign orders which would have been placed here are 
being largely sent abroad, and that when custom has once 
been thus transferred it is often very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to recover it. So grave do the consequences 
already flowing from their own action appear to some of 
the employers that there is a rumoured intention on the 
part of an important Leeds firm to resort to that 
desperate remedy, the importation of foreign workmen. 
Another very considerable house in the same centre 
is still more credibly reported to be contemplating the 
removal of its whole establishment to Germany. That, 
no doubt, is a possible course on the part of great in- 
dividual firms here and there. But, obviously, it is a very 
costly course, and one which can only be undertaken where 
there is a large amount of surplus capital. Nor can it 
be supposed that foreign countries would welcome 
the introduction of an unlimited number of English 
capitalists, to take the bread out of the mouths of their 
own carefully protected employers, It is only a very 
small proportion of the engineering houses of Great 
Britain that can hope to make a fresh start abroad, if 
through the diversion of foreign custom, due to a prolonged 
cessation of British production, there should be a per- 
manent reduction in the possibilities of the profitable em- 
ployment of capital in engineering here. 

Are we, then, to suppose that what is spreading among 
the engineering firms of this country is an epidemic of 
suicidal mania ? That would be plainly presumptuous. As 
a class they are very hard-headed, and by no means liable 
to be swept away by waves of emotion. What does seem 
to have happened is that they have convinced themselves, 
or been convinced by certain individuals of great force of 
character, that a situation has arisen which calls for a 
stand being made, at almost all risks, if they wish, in the 
words of Sir Benjamin Browne, one of the most moderate 
and liberal-minded of employers, to “save the trade.” 
That, he says, in a letter to the Times last week, and not the 
“ wrecking of the Union,” is the object of the Masters’ 
Federation, in resisting the eightthour movement in the 
way in which they are resisting it. It comes, indeed, to 
much the same thing, for it is “the Union,” and prin- 
cipally the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, of whose 
policy Sir B. Browne complains as having been for some 
time past inspired by aims incompatible with the pro- 
sperity of the engineering trade. The demand for the 
eight-hour day, put forward in London, is regarded, we 
are given to understand, as only the latest and most 
definite step in a long course of action, the inevitable 
effects of which are a reduction in the amount of work 
turned out and an cdvance in the cost of production, 
and therefore in the profitable selling price. Sir B. Browne 
mentions several illustrations of the policy in question. 
There is the objection raised by the Newcastle secretary 
of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers to the employ- 
ment of a special class of overlookers at Elswick to 
see that the machines of that company produce as much 
as possible. There is “hostility to piece-work, the ob- 
jection to one man working two machines, however simple, 
the objection to the employment of low-paid men” on 
more or less automatic machines, “ the increasing tendency 
of workmen to run machines slowly, and the tendency (to 
put it mildly) to look coldly on the introduction of new 
economies and labour-saving appliances.” Plainly, so far 
as these “objections” and “ tendencies” operate—and 
we have seen no repudiation of them—they must result in 
keeping down the standard of production in respect of 
quantity, and keeping up the prices at which British 
engineering employers can safely contract to supply engines 
and machinery. And when, on the top of all that, there 
comes a demand for the reduction by a ninth of the hours 
actually spent at work, alarm is not unnatural in the 
masters. Obviously such a demand must be looked at 
quite differently, when coming from men whose organisa- 
tions have exhibited a systematic desire to keep down 
production, from the light in which it might have been 
regarded if those men and their organisations had been 
setting themselves to turn out all that was possible in their 
working hours. 

It is just to the masters to make this acknowledgment, 
though not even by Sir Benjamin Browne can we be 
persuaded—if, indeed, which we somewhat doubt, he is 
fully persuaded himself—that it was a wise proceeding to 
make the local demand for an eight-hour day in London a 
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ground for a general lock-out through the country. But 
though the masters are combating them in the wrong 
j way, the tendencies working among the members of the 
‘Amalgamated Society of Engineers and kindred Unions 
are clearly wrong in principle. In essence they are 
identical with the machine-breaking movements of the 
early part of the century. If persisted in, they will 
inevitably result, as Sir Edward Reed contends in the 
Times of Tuesday, in making British competition with 
Germany and the United States impracticable. We do 
not say that the motives inspiring the policy described by 
Sir B. Browne are by any means all bad. A good many 
workmen, in desiring to keep down the standard of pro- 
duction in respect of quantity, are influenced by the wish 
to “expand the field of labour” expressed by Mr. 
Maddison at the Hyde Park demonstration last Sunday. 
They are willing to earn less themselves in order that 
there may be work for others to do. But their 
earning less, if they are good workmen, means that 
the employer’s plant produces less in a given time, and 
that he has to ask higher prices than he need, and so to 
suffer as compared with his foreign rival. And the end 
of it must be that there will be less, and not more, 
employment to go round here. Besides, this keeping 
down of production can only be done generally by 
organised shirking, and that is organised immorality. In 
the great Unions connected with the shipbuilding and 
cotton trades nothing of the kind prevails, and they are 
less, and not more, exposed to dangerous foreign competi- 
tion than British engineering is. Why, then, should the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers and allied Societies 
pursue a policy which is bound to fail in the long-run, 
and which, if it succeeded, could only do so at the cost of 
an injury to the moral fibre of the workmen concerned ? 
It is clearly not for us to suggest terms of settlement 
for the great struggle now going forward, but it is at 
least certain that the public renunciation by engineering 
Unions of the principle and practice of shirking would do 
not a little to promote a pacific issue, with some promise 
of permanence. 


CURATES AND PENSIONS. 
HE letter of the Archbishop of Canterbury to Dr. 
Thackeray, on which we made some observations 
last week, ended with the statement that the true way out 
of the curate difficulty lay in. the establishment of a 
Pension Fund. But a good deal more than a mere recom- 
mendation of this kind is wanted before such a Fund can 
be started on a scale at all adequate to the need. For 
the need, it must be remembered, is very great. We saw 
last week that any regular promotion of curates in. order 
of seniority would be tantamount to introducing into the 
clerical profession a system which has been discredited 
and abandoned in every other. But to recognise this is to 
recognise that there must always be a certain percentage 
of curates who will remain curates all their lives. It is 
not a pleasant prospect for those who wish well to the 
clergy, but, as in the case of other unpleagant prospects, 
nothing is gained by refusing to look at it. The clerical 
profession requires qualifications which, though they may 
not be rare in themselves, are not always found in~com- 
bination. Owing to the absence of one or more of them, 
clerical failures are by no means uncommon. The man, 
we feel, might have done fairly well in some lay calling, 
but he does not make a good parson. Men of this type 
really get more than they deserve in the way of promotion. 
If patronage were distributed on the lines laid down by the 
rchbishop of Canterbury they would never be presented to 
@ benefice. That they not infrequently are presented is 
due to the fact that all patrons are not equally strict in 
their reading of their duty. Buta great many have no 
private interest to take the place of merit, while others 
who have the merit are not favoured by fortune, and so 
never become known to the right persons. We must 
frankly say that this last-mentioned class is not, in 
our opinion,’ a large one, and that of the curates who 
remain curates the majority are not really fitted to be 
anything else. Whether we are right or wrong in this 
view is not, however, of any importance. What is of 
amportance is the fact—to whatever cause it may be 
attributed—that of all the curates in the Church of 
England under thirty a certain proportion will be curates 
at fifty, at sixty, at seventy. 
Or rather—and here we come to the real pinch of the 
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shoe—at these ages many of them will be curates in the 
sense that they are still looking for curacies, not in the sengg 
that they still have them. If the man who is getting a 

of £150 at thirty could count upon getting the same sum at 
sixty the curate difficulty would not exist. It would 
be a badly paid office, no doubt, but it would be on} 
one badly paid office among many, and the holder 
of it would at least be as well off as many of the 
beneficed clergy who are nominally in a superior posi. 
tion. But we have only to read the letters which 
appear from time to time in the Guardian and elsewhere 
to realise that after a certain age and in certain circum. 
stances curacies become hard to keep and harder still to get, 
Age is a disqualification, marriage is a disqualification 
children are a disqualification. This is the burden of 
nine-tenths of the complaints now to be heard in so many 
quarters. ‘ When I was young,’ a man says, ‘I had no 
difficulty in getting a curacy. Now I am old I ge 
no answer to my advertisements, and only a civil—or un. 
civil—negative when I reply to other peuple’s advertise. 
ments. Yet I have far more knowledge and far more 
experience now than I had then; I am in all respects 4 
wiser and a more useful man than I was then. What 
can be the reason that incumbents will not so much ag 
consider my application?’ Or listen to another man, and 
he will tell you that every incumbent seems to want 
an unmarried curate, and then he will enlarge on 
the advantages of a married clergy and on the double 
value that a clergyman is toa parish when his work is 
shared by a helpmeet like-minded with himself. Or go 
into the case of a third, and you will hear that the posses. 
sion of a large family of children which ought to make 
a right-feeling incumbent specially anxious to help the 
father who has to maintain and bring them up, seems to 
have quite the contrary effect,—that to have seven helpless 
beings dependent on you, instead of being a recommenda. 
tion, is too often an absolute bar to employment. 


Unfortunately the impartial observer sees at once 
that these things are real disqualifications, not 
imaginary ones, that, brutal as it may sound, an 
incumbent who declines a curate on any or all of these 
grounds is only doing the wise thing. When a man 
takes a curate he ordinarily wants to have the less 
interesting, the less important, the less responsible part 
of his work taken off his hands. In the division of 
labour the curate will have the lion’s share of such 
routine drudgery as there is to be done, It is much 
easier and much pleasanter to ask a man younger than 
yourself to render you these services than to make the 
same request to a much older man. It is not to the 
purpose to say that the older man has more experience. 
Experience may fit him to work better in his own way; it 


_will not of necessity fit him to work better in his in- 


cumbent’s way. On the contrary, it will tend to make 
the ineumbent shy of asking him to do things which he 


-sees perhaps that the older man does not think worth 


doing or likely to lead to any good result if done in that 
particular way. Even when greater experience has made 
the curate really wiser than the rector, it does not at all 
follow that the-parish will be the better for having the 
wisdom in one place and the authority in another. When 
it has only made him think himself wiser than the rector 
the consequences will be still more unsatisfactory. Again, 
the rector more often than not will be married, and this 
of itself will create a probability of friction between 
him and his curate. But how immeasurably will that 
probability.be increased if the curate is also marred, 
Instead of there being a pair of wills to be har- 
monised or left in hopeless antagonism, there will be 
two pairs. If the curate has many chi en a new class 
of considerations comes into -play. His means will 
ordinarily be quite“inadequate to their maintenance and 
education, and the knowledge that they are so is not 
calculated to leave his ntind free for his proper work. He 
will be thinking how Tommy’s schooling is to be paid for, 
how Mary is to get the change of air that the doctor 
says she must have if she is to get well, when he ought to 
be thinking of the choir or the school. An incumbent 
knows all this, and knows, too, that the spectacle of @ 
number of children, possibly sickly and possibly badly 
brought up, is not likely to make his curate respected in 
the parish. It is idle to expect that a man who is free to 
employ whom he will, and who has an. ample choice of 
young, energetic men, with their theories of parish work 
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ufformed and no incumbrances to divert them from their 
work, will deliberately prefer a curate who is old, stereo- 
typed, and burdened. ; 

Here, then, we have the real reason why a Curates 
Pension Fund is an absolute necessity, unless we are 

repared to see men who have done a fair share of work 
in the past, and are ready, if only they could get it, to do 
a fair share of work in the present and in the future, 
reduced to positive destitution. It is specially difficult, no 
doubt, to set such a Fund on foot, because all effort 
in the Church of England tends to go on diocesan lines, 
and from the nature of the case diocesan lines are not 
suited for the work that has to be done. Curates are 
extra-diocesan. A man moves from one curacy to another, 
and chance or necessity may ordain that no two of them 
shall be in the same diocese. What is wanted is a Central 
Fund upon which all curates who satisfy certain con- 
ditions should have a claim. We are quite alive to the 
magnitude of the obstacles in the way. To begin with, 
subscription to this Fund, calculated on a proper actuarial 
scale, ought to be obligatory on every curate. But how is 
the payment to be enforced ? In a Government Service 
the matter is simple enough. Fixed payment can be 
deducted from the official salary. But then the 
payment of the salary and the payment of the 
pension are in the same hands, whereas with a curate 
the incumbent for the time being would pay the salary 
and the authorities of the Fund the pension. Again, 
in Government Service the employment, except in case 
of grave misconduct, is continuous. But a curate may, 
from no fault of his own, be unemployed from time to 
time, and then how are his payments to be kept up? 
These are but a sample of the difficulties that would have 
to be met, and over and above them all is the difficulty that 
an adequate Fund could not be raised from the curates’ sub- 
scriptions alone. It must be supplemented from some 
other source or sources, and it is not at all easy so much 
as to suggest what these should be. Further, there is the 
difficulty that the creation of a Pension Fund is not an 
object that appeals greatly to the charitable public. They 
are more inclined to spend money in providing additional 
curates than in saving those already in being from destitu- 
tion. Stil], where the need is so imperative something 
ought to be done to supply it, and it rests with the 
Bishops, as we read their duty, to appeal to clergy and 
laity alike to help them to find a remedy for what 
threatens speedily to become a grave discredit to the 
Church of England. 


THE FUTURE OF WATER-POWER. 
[COMMUNICATED. | 

HE closing years of the nineteenth century—a 
century which has been so full of change and marked 

by progress in so many directions—are ushering in a 
change perhaps more important in its significance for our 
own country than any that has preceded it, even in this 
century of progress. This change is foreshadowed by the 
striking developments of water-power for industrial pur- 
poses that have been witnessed in both Europe and 
America during the last six years,—developments which 
would appear to point to the substitution of water-power 
for steam-power in industry at some future date, and to 
the transfer of the chief manufacturing industries from 
those countries rich in the possession of coal to those rich 
in the possession of this modern rival of coal,—namely, 
water. Ireland was called by one of her poets, “Thou 
water-full land.” The epithet is a good omen for the 
future. The recent development has been chiefly due to 
the progress of electrical science; and the successful 
application of water-power on a large scale to industrial 
purposes adds one more to the large number of triumphs 
with which the electrical engineers of the present age 
must be credited. Prior to the year 1890 but little had 
been achieved in this direction, in spite of the fact 
that the water-wheel was one of the oldest means 
for the production of power, and that the mathematical 
Principles of the turbine were fully worked out by 
Eytelwein and Fourneyron in the early years of the 
present century. The water-wheels which existed in our 
own and other countries were mostly small in size, and 
were only used for the development of power for un- 
important or local industries. An interesting example of 
the old method of utilising water-power. for industries 
may be seen at Zurich. The old bridge over the Limmat 











still has a number of water-wheels in its arches, and 
directly above these, on the bridge itself, are the shops in 
which the small industries are carried on which use the 
power thus generated. In our own country there are still 
a considerable number of these old water-wheels in 
existence, and these, with the old mill-buildings, often 
form a most picturesque incident in the landscape. But 
after the invention of the steam-engine, engineers paid 
little attention to this older method of developing power, 
and no advance in the industrial application of water- 
power occurred during the second and third quarters of 
the present century. This arrest of progress was chiefly 
due to the growth of the scale of manufacturing opera- 
tions. In the earlier days, the power required to drive a 
mill rarely exceeded 100 horse-power, and there were a very 
large number of mills in existence, the power requirements 
of which were only one-third of this amount. As the 
modern factory system gradually developed, the power 
required for driving a single mill increased from 50 
up to 1,000 horse-power, and the development of this 
large amount of power by means of the old form of 
over-shot or under-shot water-wheels was practically 
impossible. A further cause for this arrest of progress lay 
in the necessity imposed upon the manufacturer by the 
extended scale of his operations and by the keenness of 
the competition to which he was subjected, for placing the 
mill or factory as near as possible to the markets for the 
raw materials and the finished goods. The economy in the 
expenditure upon power which might be effected by erect- 
ing the factory in the heart of some country district where 
cheap water-power existed, was found to be more than 
counterbalanced by the increased expenditure upon car- 
riage and freight that this position would entail; and on 
this account more attention was paid to the position of the 
factory with regard to railway and water communication, 
than with regard to its proximity to a cheap supply of 
power. These two hindrances to progress have now been 
overcome. The water-wheel has been replaced by the 
turbine, which can be adapted to any head of water, and 
by means of which water-powers of the greatest magnitude 
may be successfully developed for industrial purposes. The 
head of water under which the old mill-wheels were worked 
rarely exceeded 20 ft., and was generally much below that 
limit ; to-day heads of water of 140 ft. and 210 ft. are being 
used at the two power-plants at Niagara Falls; and at 
Fresno, in California, there is a water-power plant working 
under a head of 1,400ft.! When it is remembered that 
the height or head of water is one of the factors which 
determine the amount of energy developed, the significance 
of these figures is apparent. As regards the amount of 
power developed—it has already been mentioned that 
under the old system 100 horse-power might be regarded 
as a@ maximum— to-day there are at Niagara single 
turbines which produce 5,000 horse-power, and there is uo 
proof that even these enormous wheels represent the limit 
in size which may not be safely exceeded. But even more 
important than the results which have resulted from the sub- 
stitution of the turbine for the older water-wheel are those 
which have been produced by the introduction of electric 
transmission. In the older system the machinery in the mill 
had to be coupled directly to the water-wheel by shafting 
and gearing, and hence these old mills were necessarily 
built upon the banks of the rivers and streams which pro- 
vided them with power. In the modern system of trans- 
mission by alternating electric currents, the mechanical 
energy developed by the turbine is converted on the 
spot into electrical energy by means of the dynamo; 
and this electrical energy is then carried by air-lines 
to the locality where it is to be used. There ig 
a certain amount of loss suffered in this operation, 
a loss that increases with the distance to which the 
power is transmitted, and it is still most economical 
to use the electrical energy on the spot; but the electrical 
energy derived from water-power is in many places so low 
in cost that it can be delivered—notwithstanding the loss. 
incurred by transmission—at distances ranging from ten 
to one hundred miles, more cheaply than it could be 
produced by steam-power at the place of utilisation. Thus 
the modern factory or mill driven by water-power need 
not necessarily be situated in mountain-locked valleys 
miles from the nearest railway and remote from the 
industrial centres of the district. It may be built 
wherever the natural and economic conditions are most 
favourable to the manufacture, and the electrical energy 
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devel ped miles away can be delivered at the factory by 
an air-cable as easily as water may be delivered through 
pipes from a distant reservoir in the hills. The greatest 
activity in the application of these modern methods for 
the utilisation of water-power is now being displayed in 
both Europe and America, and the following figures, 
which represent the aggregate horse-power already 
developed, or in course of development, will give some 
idea of the wonderfully rapid advance that has occurred 
in recent years in this branch of engineering science. 

In America the total of the larger installations is 
72,000 horse-power, with the prospect of this total being 
increased to 150,000 when the Niagara scheme is com- 
pleted. In addition to this, there are a very large number 
of smaller plants in operation in the mining districts of 
Colorado and Nevada. Switzerland occupies the second 
place with 32,000 horse-power. This will be increased to 
48,000 when the second water-power plant on the Rhone, 
near Geneva, is completed. France follows with 18,000 
horse-power, which will be increased to 30,000 by the 
completion of the power-plant near Lyons. Germany has 
only one water-power of any magnitude, that at Rhein- 
felden. This will yield 16,000 horse-power when com- 
pleted. Italy has 18,000 horse-power; Sweden and 
Norway between 10,000 and 20,000 horse-power each, 
with almost limitless possibilities of further develop- 
ment; while England and Scotland come at the end of 
the list with only 4,000 horse-power. 

The purposes for which this power is being utilised are 
exceedingly varied. It is used directly as electrical energy 
for lighting purposes, and for chemical and metallurgical 
operations. Transformed again into mechanical energy 
by means of the electric motor, it is used for working 
tramway systems, for producing wood-pulp for paper- 
making, and for driving machinery of all kinds at the 
mines or in engineering and other workshops. The 
significance of this new step forwards in the application 
of water-power to industrial purposes is startling. On 
the one hand, it signifies that man has at last learned 
how to effectually master and utilise one of the mightiest 
natural forces of the earth. Coal is an exhaustible 
possession, and the day must come when the coalfields 
of the earth will be worked out. Our rivers and falls 
offer, on the other hand, an inexhaustible supply of 
energy; for so long as the heat of the sun evaporates the 
water of the sea, and causes it to fall again as rain upon 
the hills, or as snow upon the mountains, this source will 
be available for the supply of man’s wants, and the 
arrival of the time when the earth’s coalfields will be 
exhausted need no longer be awaited with misgivings. 
But there is another aspect of this development which is 
less cheerful for contemplation by three of the nations of 
Europe. The position which England, Germany, and 
Belgium occupy to-day as the leading manufacturing 
countries of Europe has resulted chiefly from their 
possession of extensive coalfields capable of cheap 
development, coal having been in the past the chief factor 
in determining the industrial progress of any country. 
The progress of electrical science has, however, apparently 
changed the conditions of industrial supremacy; and it 
appears as though the possession, not of coalfields, but 
of water-power, will be the determining factor in the 
future. Whether the check to the natural growth and 
expansion of industry in the older manufacturing coun- 
tries of Europe, that may already be observed as one 
result of the increased use of water-power in countries 
hitherto of little or no account in the industrial struggle, 
will be followed by the gradual migration of the staple 
industries to the cheaper centres of power, remains for 
the future to disclose; but it is a question of tremendous 
significance for the prosperity of the countries concerned. 
It would involve a rearrangement of the relative position 
of the nations of Europe, and however pleasant the period 
of transition and change might be for the nations which 
would thereby rise into industrial importance, it would 
most certainly be very much the reverse for the peoples of 
those three countries of Europe which to-day stand fore- 
most in the extent and number of their manufacturing 
industries. 








IMMORALITY AND EMPIRE. 

N the current number of the Fortnightly Review Mr. 
William Watson publishes a poem, entitled ‘“ The 
Unknown God,” which is marked with the thoughtfulness 


the power of language, and the harmony of sound which 
mark all his poetic work. With the intention of the poem 
we are, and believe most of his readers will be, entirely out of 
sympathy. It is a plea for pure pantheism, and in ogy 
opinion, a rather ineffective plea. It begins with an attack 
—after the manner of Gibbon—on the God of the 
Hebrews, on a God made in the image of man, and then 
proclaims the unknown God who is “too near, too far, for 
me to know.” As was to be expected, the pantheism which 
can be read into one of the new Logia—it is by no means 
certain that it is really there, as we try to show elsewherg 
—finds a place in the poem :— 
“The God I know of, I shall ne’er 
Know, though he dwells exceeding nigh, 
Raise thou the stone and find me there, 
Cleave thou the wood and there am I. 

Yea, in my flesh his spirit doth flow, 

Too near, too far, for me to know.” 
To the mystic who can delight in the thought of “Christian 
annihilation” or of ingression into the divine shadow, this 
thought of an unknown God may possibly be made to seem 
satisfying and sufficient. For the ordimary man there 
is seldom any choice between a God who can be thought of ag 
a loving, helping Father, and no God at all. “Streams of 
tendency” and the like will mean too little or too much for 
those who are “ militant below.” If doing God’s will, fearing 
God and keeping his Commandments, loving God and doing 
his service, are to have any force in the world—and if they 
are to have no force the earth will be nothing but a hell— 
they must be dependent, not on an unknown, impersonal God, 
but upon a God whom men may know and love. A mystic 
may love the unknown and the unknowable. Ordinary 
minds revolt from the notion as preposterous. A God that 
cannot be loved is a God that will be hated by the fierce and. 
forgotten by the gentle. We do not deny that many men 
holding the pantheistic view have been and are good men, 
and sometimes better men than many who hold the truer 
view, but we are sure that, except for specially mystical and 
subtle minds—minds that can discern something of a right 
line in obliquity—the pantheistic idea takes the whole heart 
out of religion. 

It is not our intention, however, to rediscuss the well-worn 
pantheistic controversy. What we want to deal with on the 
present occasion is a side-issue of the problem raised by one 
of the last verses in Mr. Watson’s poem. Here is the verse :— 

“ Best by remembering God, say some 
We keep our high imperial lot. 
Fortune, I fear, hath oftenest come 
When we forgot—when we forgot 

A lovelier faith their happier crown, 

But history laughs and weeps it down!” 
Mr. Watson, in fact, challenges the notion, regretfully, of 
course, that “what makes a nation great and keeps it 
so,” and what adds to “our high Imperial lot,” is the 
fear of God and the holding his will in remembrance. 
He believes that history teaches that we have done our 
greatest deeds, not when we remembered to do our duty— 
i.e, to do the will of God—but when we forgot. It is a note 
of pessimism very common just now. A hundred times over 
we have heard it in connection with South Africa. We are 
told that if the work of acquiring mighty possessions is to 
be achieved, it must be achieved by questionable means. 
‘You cannot obey the laws of morality if you are to add 
vast provinces to the Empire. For such work a certain 
amount of unscrupulousness, of bad faith, of lying, and evil- 
doing is absolutely necessary. The nation must tolerate 4 
good deal of blackguardism and wickedness, and so to a certain 
extent become a party to it if it is to have a high Imperial lot. 
Empires can no more be built up without breaking the laws of 
morality than an omelette can be made without breaking eggs.’ 
So runs a very widespread belief,—a belief which makes those 
who entertain it, but who do not want to see the Devil win, 
regard the Empire as an unclean thing which ought to be 
avoided at all costs, and renders the cynically minded and 
those naturally inclined to follow Machiavelli’s teachings ‘ten 
times more Atheists and Epicures than they were before.’ 
There is no need either for this reaction into “ Little 
Englandism” on the ground of morality, or for this 
sublimation of pessimism. There is not only no essential 
connection between misdoing and Empire, between forgett'ng 
our duty and the rearing of a great Imperial State, but 








a positive disseverance. We venture to assert that “our high 
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Imperial lot” has never really been successfully prosecuted 
when we “forgot,” but only when we “remembered,”—when, 
that is, the nation and its rulers were careful to put before 
them a high ideal of duty and of morality. That this is so 
can be shown both indirectly and directly. No one will assert 
that the Puritans, whatever else may have been their faults, 
were men who “forgot.” According to their lights, and to the 
light of their age, they put before themselves the ideal of duty. 
They, at any rate, had no materialistic aims, and pursued no 
cynical, Machiavellian, anti-moral, or non-moral policy. Yet 
our Empire has its roots in the Puritan spirit. Dryden wrote 
of Cromwell, “ He did not keep us prisoners to our isle,” and 
it wae undoubtedly during the Commonwealth that we first 
began to realise “our high Imperial lot.” When we “ forgot,” 
and forgot so abjectly in the sodden, squalid license of the 
Restoration, Fortune, instead of smiling on us, frowned and 
turned away her head. It was in that period of forgetting 
that the flag receded from Dunkirk and Tangier, and that the 
Datch fleet was in the Thames. It is curious, too, to note in 
this context how many of our most successful Empire-builders 
have had in them a touch of the Puritan spirit. Except that the 
public never recognises the names of Indian soldiers and states- 
men, one might mention several whose characters and ideals 
were strongly like those of the soldier-saints of the Common- 
wealth. If we trace our history onward from the time of the 
Restoration, we shall see how very unsuccessful in the carry- 
ing out of “our high Imperial lot” were the men who had 
been nurtured in the ideals that took possession of the 
nation after the overthrow of Puritanism. The first 
twenty-five years of the reign of George III. was one of the most 
materialised and forgetful periods in our history, an epoch when 
men’s minds were bent uponthe earth. It was during that period 
that we lost America. The great successes of the latter years 
of the reign were achieved when men had at any rate begun 
to think of something beyond their material needs and in- 
terests. By 1800 the Wesleyan movement had insensibly 
leavened the nation. Its effect was almost as great on those 
who did not know they had been affected as on those who 
did. Wilberforce, again, had touched the heart of the nation 
on the issue of the slave trade, while Adam Smith’s teachings 
had shown men that even in what was apparently the most 
material side of life, freedom and justice would triumph over 
blind selfishness and oppression. In a word, the nation had 
become alive again to a sense of duty, and this enabled her 
te stand the awful strain of the great war. But perhaps it 
will be said that this fine theorising breaks down when we 
come to the case of India. On the contrary, we bold that 
nowhere more clearly than in India does the rule hold good 
that we have only prospered greatly when we have not for- 
gotten the ideals of duty and righteousness. Clive’s career in 
India has been to some extent misrepresented. His second 
Administration was governed by the true spirit of reform. 
Let us, however, accept the popular verdict in regard both to 
Clive and Warren Hastings. The results of their action 
certainly do not prove that fortune oftenest smiled when we 
forgot. After Warren Hastings left India, the tenure on which 
we held our Asian Empire was of the most precarious kind. 
Clive and Hastings had, it is true, made a beginning, but it was 
not till Lord Cornwallis went to India carrying with him a high 
ideal of duty that our Indian Empire really began to advance. 
He and, in a lesser though important degree, Lord Wellesley 
settled the foundations of our Indian Empire deep on the 
rock-bed of duty, and from that time our advance was in- 
finitely more rapid, more assured, more satisfactory, than it 
had ever been before. We do not, of course, say that Lord 
Cornwallis or Lord Wellesley, or their successors, or, 
again, their instruments, always obeyed lofty ideals. They 
often did very much the reverse. What we do say is that 
on the whole the Indian Empire was governed after Lord Corn- 
wallis’s time on sound and just, and not on non-moral or anti- 
moral, lines, and that from that time dates its real prosperity. 
Let any one who doubts the fact that our success in India is 
due to keeping a high and honourable ideal before us read 
the Life of Mountstuart Elphinstone. In peace and war he 
was one of the most successful statesmen and administrators 
India has ever known. Nothing he attempted failed, and by 
his action he added far more to the Empire than the men 
whose faults and blunders we are asked to excuse because 
‘you must do shady things if you are to bring in new pro- 
vinces.’ Yet Elphinstone kept always before him the highest 
standard of duty. The “bit of a blackguard” theory breaks 


down as conclusively in a hundred other instances. We are 
not, of course, so foolish as to think that only the saints have 
succeeded, but we do say that, taking our history as a whele, 
fortune has not oftenest come, or “our high Imperial lot” 
been safest, when we forgot to do our duty as a nation. 

We fully admit that there are great difficulties in interro- 
gating history as we have attempted to interrogate it. If we 
try to look at the matter too much in detail we may easily be 
puzzled with instances where bad faith has seemed to triumph, 
and where a maintenance of a high standard of national 
duty has apparently been attended with failure. It is 
useless to attempt to decide such a question by too minute an 
inquiry. We hold, however, that a broad and general survey 
of our history cannot fail to support the view that we have 
taken,—namely, that our Empire rests upon a moral, and not 
a non-moral, base, and that it is not accurate to say that 
fortune has oftenest favoured us when we forgot. We 
believe that in the long ran we have won because 
we remembered our duty to God and to our fellows, 
and that only by remembering shall we keep the gift of 
Empire. If we hold it for selfish ends we are doomed. If 
we hold it as a trust we may and shall retain it till the trust 
is accomplished. After all, what we have been saying is 
little more than an expansion of Mr. Kidd’s deduction from 
history. History, he tells us, shows that nations and races 
only succeed when they have put before themselves some 
non-rational, some non-materialistic ideal. The ideal of duty 
is, in the scientific sense, the least rational of ideals, for no 
man can define how he knows and why he follows the “ stern 
daughter of the voice of God.” When, then, we say 
that the nation, if it is to survive, must not forget 
to do the will of God, we are only stating a trath 
taught by history. Doubtless, strive as we may, we 
shall in the future, as in the past, fail to reach our 
ideal, for nations are as fallible as men. That, however, 
matters little. Honesty in intent, not success, is what is 
essential. What is wanted to keep the nation sound is to 
preserve it from the belief that God is an “ unknown God,” 
far and indifferent, who recks not of human concerns and 
human good and evil, and that it matters little whether we 
do or do not do our duty. That is a belief which, except 
in a few mystically minded men, kills all sense of daty, 
is in the end “what ruins kingdoms and lays cities 
flat.” To get ordinary men to make, in Cromwell’s phrase, 
a conscience of what they do, you must allow them seme- 
thing more life-giving than “the unknown God.” 





NURSING AS A CALLING. 

E suppose that the Duke of Devonshire in his speech 
at Bradford was thinking of what has been called 
“The Revolt of the Nurses,” or in other words, the dis- 
content which is asserted to be widespread in the ranks of 
the profession. He had no doubt, the Duke said, that “it 
was the tendency of every profession to look upon the whole 
of mankind as having been created and preserved for the 
benefit of that profession rather than that that profession 
existed for the benefit of mankind.” The tendency has not 
been unknown among Dukes, and no doubt it is a more or less 
serious weakness to which all classes of mankind are liable. 
Indeed if we were discoursing on politics we might almost 
suggest a new political classification, a division of parties 
into those which have some private or separate end, and those 
which have only a public end. The Duke of Devonshire 
seemed to imply that there was underlying the complaints of 
the nurses a real danger that women who have adopted this 
calling should, instead of devoting themselves entirely to its 
onerous duties and noble ends, make for themselves a kind of 
Trade-Union by which they would seek to give as little time 
and energy to their work as possible, and to demand as large 
a remuneration and as pleasant a time as the general 
condition of the market (if we may use the term) will permit. 
We pretend to no exact knowledge of the atate of the nursing 
profession, but we dare say that this lower ideal does exist, 
for the reason, as we have hinted, that it is a general tendency 
of unregenerate mankind. That it is general or very wide- 
spread in the profession we hope is not true, and we wish to 
show how any domination of the calling of a nurse by the 
ultra-professional or purely commercial spirit would essen- 

tially destroy the very essence of the calling itself. 








We might, of course, take the view that no calling, however 
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technigal, should be pursued with any other than large public 
ends; and, as a matter of fact, we do hold that in the in- 
creasing prevalence of such a spirit will be found the true 
solution of our difficult social problems. Even though a man 
has but one talent, he is to that extent a trustee in the 
interests of mankind. He fills a place which nobody else 
in the universe can exactly fill, and hie gift is not his 
so much as humanity’s at large. But there are some 
callings in which this view of human work is far more 
obvious than in others. All arts were fabled of old to 
have been the original design of the gods, but there was 
one art which, in nearly every early nation, was regarded as 
specially divine,—the art of healing. The giver of health or 
wholeness (wholesomeness) was supposed to be himself an 
almost perfect human type. He did not exercise a mere pro- 
fession for gain; his art had not crystallised into a trade or 
means of livelihood; his very presence was held to diffuse an 
atmosphere of health and peace and vigour, whose influence 
expelled disease and restored the sound mind in the sound 
body. We do not say that the ancient Greek conception of 
the healer, typified in Aisculapius, could altogether survive 
into an age like ours, an age of mechanism and of the infinite 
sub-division of all kinds of human work,—the age of the 
specialist and of routine work. It was inevitable that the 
professional spirit should rise, and that differentiation should 
goon. And yet we think it will scarcely be disputed that the 
more the old idea of the Greek and of other ancient peoples 
can be incorporated into the modern healing art, the more 
certainly will the progress of mankind towards health be fully 
realised, while a moral lesson will be taught the world fruitful 
of beneficent change in all the varied relations of men. 


Modern medicine discards more and more the old remedies 
of specific drugs and of the formidable medical apparatus 
built up through centuries of European history. It relies 
more and more on the natural agencies, striving to reduce to 
&@ minimum artificial devices. It also recognises that each 
person is a separate individual, with a particular constitu- 
tion, a certain type of mind and character; it refuses to lump 
great masses of human beings together and pursue the same 
treatment for all, in the manner of Mrs. Squeers to her 
unfortunate young charges. The doctor who knows his 
business thinks of the will and character and disposition of 
his patient; he tries always to get at these, to rouse some 
dormant mental or moral energy, to set going a train of 
spiritual movement which will in due time impress itself on 
the bodily powers. He works more from within outwards, 
and so produces a profounder and a more vital impression. 
His aim is not merely to cure a superficial disease, but to 
make of the whole man a more healthy vital personality, 
The doctor should be, therefore, above all things, a thorough 
man, with a large, fluid nature, vigorous imagination, 
quick sympathies, a knowledge of the world, a severe 
mental training, a hold on literature and on life. When 
we enter that inner sanctum of the doctor, how few of 
us are there who do not go with fear and trembling! What 
we need, almost above the actual prescription, is the cordial 
hand-shake, the hearty assurance, the tone and atmosphere 
of a kindly, well-bred nature. If we find that, we are at once 
braced up to our task of getting well, the inner forces of our 
nature rally themselves, and the cure begins before a single 
spoonful of the “stuff” is taken. As iron sharpeneth iron, 
80 does this healthy human nature, this man who takes a real 
interest in you and does not regard you as a mere corpus vile 
for a new experiment, quicken your pulse to a new life. 
Happy the man who has never needed the doctor; but 
scarcely less happy is he who can look back on intercourse 
with a kindly, interesting, sympathetic man, whose inter- 
penetration of his enfeebled character and will by the more 
vigorous spirit of the good physician has roused his energy 
and made him feel once more that there was life and hope 
under the sun. 


Now, in this task of the doctor the nurse ought also to 
participate, and she ought to participate the more easily 
because it is her vital powers, her character, her sympathy, 
that are drawn upon rather than her knowledge and skill. She 
need not be acquainted with Ziemmsen, or Quain, or Virchow, 
she need not have patiently dissected, weighed, analysed, to 
arrive at a vast store of information. She is not called on to 
prescribe or operate; the ultimate responsibility for disease or 
health, life or death, is not in her hands. But her task is 





a 


scarcely the less important because of this, since she is the 
colleague and partner of the doctor in imparting health. Her 
presence ought to be a help to the patient, the very aspect of 
her face, the touch of her hand, the sound of her voice, should 
all aid in the restorative work. How much depends on the 
mere tones of the voice! How many a man has been cheered 
and uplifted by a mere momentary word, uttered in a certain 
tone; and if this is true for the workaday world, it is algo 
true for the sick-room. When a doctor has done all in hig 
power, it often depends on a nurse whether the rallying 
process, the appeal to the inner vital powers, shall be quick, 
satisfactory, making for health by the nearest road. The 
good nurse, therefore, must feel what an important part 
she fills in a community. That calling should never 
be taken up lightly. Indeed, we might say that, as the 
Church assumes an inner “call” to her ministry ag 
having taken place in the case of candidates for the 
sacred office, so the nurse shoald be one who has felt a certain 
“call” to her vocation. Florence Nightingale felt it just ag. 
truly as St. Paul; but the danger now, when the professional 
and commercial ideas are so dominant, is that a woman may 
take up nursing as she will open a shop or do typewriting, just 
to make money. The prevalence of this notion is fatal to the- 
calling of a true nurse. So also is that rather thin sentj. 
mentalism which has often led a young girl possessing neither. 
the requisite strength, experience, or devotion to undertake 
this most responsible of callings. Young women 80 easily 
take up with romantic ideas, are so easily moved (often with. 
very excellent motives) to do anything that seems to hint at 
an expression of affection or goodwill, that it is natural for 
them to think of the nurse’s career; and yet for that career 
very few of such women are suitable. A month’s expe. 
rience dissipates their romantic dream, and the office 
then degenerates into drudgery, it becomes merely a means. 
of getting pay, and the natural result is that the nurse 
endeavours to secure the highest pay with the least 
amount of work. We do not believe this is a prevalent 
type, but it is a type, and its prevalence would certainly 
injure a noble calling. Romanticism and sentimentalism, 
being very common qualities, have, doubtless, their uses in 
this world, but they are absolutely useless, and worse than 
useless, by a sick-bed or in the ward of a hospital. Only pure 
devotion, large sympathy, and a magnetic personality will 
count there. Just in so far as nursing is more regarded as a 
“call” and less as a mere profession, but a “call” obeyed with 
a fall knowledge of all the risks and difficulties, will it become 
what it should be,—the most important adjunct of the doctor’s 
task of imparting health. 


But while we strongly deprecate the conversion of the 
nurses’ calling into a mere kind of professional Trade-Union, 
we must also recognise what is due to the nurse from the 
hospital or other institution in which she works. Many 
charges of overwork and of want of consideration for 
the nurses kave been urged against very well-known 
hospitals. Whether there is any truth in these charges, 
or what degree of truth there may be in them, we do 
not know. But, obviously, if the kind of woman we are- 
thinking of has become a nurse—a woman somewhat rarely 
gifted, sympathetic, educated (though not learned), with quiet 
instant response to the feeling of the patient, one who has 
devoted herself to her work in a certain spirit of consecra-- 
tion—her welfare must bea very deep object of concern with 
the institution in which she is employed. Like the Apostle,, 
she gives of her spiritual things, and she ought to look con- 
fidently for such carnal things as reasonable hours, adequate 
pay, necessary help, courteous consideration at all times. To 
work a gifted and exceptional woman to death, to exhaust 
her energies every day, is both immoral and very bad’ 
economy. The truth is that the relations between the 
nursing staff and the authorities of a hospital should not 
be of an ordinary business kind, but should partake of that 
higher character where business is transformed into kindly 
mutual service. There should be no standing on “rights,” 
but cheerful common recognition of duties gladly done for 
the sake of suffering humanity. This is the end and aim of 
every branch of the so-called medical profession, or, as we 


might rather term it, the health service of the world. It. 


solves all the difficult problems which the career of a trained 
nurse suggests. 
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THE “NEW” PIG. 


PGE Agricultural Retarns for 1897, encouraging in other 
respects, disclose a very sad falling-off in the pig popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom. There is a decrease of 
more than half a million, and though it is maintained that | 
the figures do not include those kept on “occupations” of | 
less than half an acre, and should not be taken to heart too | 
seriously by the great number of persons interested in pigs, | 
either as objects of pleasure or profit, there is no doubt that 
they are temporarily under a cloud. In the phrase of the 
market, “ pigs are quiet,” and unless the price of grain drops 
they are likely to remain so for some time. 


Nothing could be more timely, in this partial eclipse of an 

animal so long and justly prized, than the appearance of Mr. 
Saunders Spencer’s treatise on modern pigs,* which not only 
does fall justice to their many admirable qualities, but also 
gives avery interesting account of their recent history and 
‘development, and treats their idiosyncrasies, whether in 
health or disease, with a sober and serious sympathy which 
is highly practical and, incidentally, most entertaining. The 
history and improvement of our famous breeds of cattle is 
a grander theme ; it deals with archaic types, ancestral herds, 
and the efforts and expenditure of great landed proprietors. 
‘The story of our pigs rans on a humbler level. The peasant, 
and not the great proprietor, has raised the modern pig to 
its present perfection. Its recent development limits its 
interest to the naturalist. There is a lack of individuality in 
the appearance of different herds of British pigs. Any 
stranger who visits the Smithfield Cattle Showis struck with the 
great variety of shape, colour, and size in the cattle “ classes.” | 
No one would compare the common Devons with the shaggy | 
Highlanders, or either with the white-faced Herefords or | 
the Kerry cows. To appreciate the differences of pigs one 
must be “in the fancy,” except in the case of a few breeds 
which retain traces of colour or form due to ancient environ 
ment. Thus Mr. Spencer mentions with disapproval an 
aguatic and detrimental pig which formerly haunted the 
Fens and the valley of the Ouse. Some of these may still be 
found “in those parts of the Fens far removed from railways 
or the beneficial influence of a good herd of pure-bred pigs.” 
The “ Tamworths ” are the offspring of what are commonly 
believed to be the original forest pigs which Gurth the swine- 
herd fed for Cedric the Saxon. They hailed originally from 
the “Ivanhoe” country near Sherwood Forest, whither they 
were sent in droves in autumn from the country round, just 
as they were in the New Forest. These pigs were rufous; | 
sandy, or mahogany coloured animals, just matching the | 
dead leaves of beech and oak in autumn and early winter. In 
the beginning of the century the Forest was rapidly enclosed, 
and the farmers found that the independent pig, who expected 
his autumn holiday regularly, and “saw that he got it,” by 
breaking out of his sty and taking to the woods, was rather 
troublesome. So they crossed him most appropriately with 
the Neapolitan pig, who is the laziest of all pigs, and produced 
the Tamworth, a “golden” pig, resembling the forest swine 
inshape and colour, but having the love for the dolce far niente 
inherited from his Neapolitan ancestors. Berkshire pigs, the 
“large white pigs,” originally bred in Yorkshire, middle whites, 
and small whites, complete the Pedigree List, and it is interest- 
ing to note that though few in number, they are unequalled 
in quality. England has provided Berkshire pigs for the 
model farms of the Austrian Government in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. It has exported Tamworths and “ large 
whites” to Argentina, Illinois, and the Sandwich Islands, 
and reclaimed by intermixture many relapsed and imper- 
fect breeds of pigs in Germany and Austria. 








In England, during recent years, the great ham question 
has much enhanced the difficulties of breeders. To produce 
an animal from whose body good bacon can be made, and 
whose legs are perfect for hams, has been found almost 
beyond the resources of art. Even Mr. Saunders Spencer 
admits that to adumbrate the proportions of the “perfect 
vig” is beyond the scope of his imagination, and to hope to 
produce one in the concrete is to strive after the unattainable. 
The omission of all the half-acre plots from the Agricultural 
Returns casts a slur on a very highly esteemed and numerous 
class,—the “backyard” pigs. There are, it is believed, more 








* Pigs: their Breeds and Management, By Saunders Spencer- London: | 
Vinton and Co. 


pigs keptin cottage gardens and backyards in the North than 
in farms. But after making every allowance for omissions, 
the United Kingdom makes a poor figure compared with the 
United States. One year with another, we rear three million 
pigs. In the maize-growing States of the Union the present 
number is estimated at forty millions, and this is thirteen 
millions less than the highest figure reached by the pig 
population of the States. The number of pigs kept 
by the colliers and artisans of the North fluctuates 
with the price of coal and yarn. In good times every 
collier keeps a live animal of some sort, and though dogs, 
guinea-pigs, cage-birds, and homing-pigeons are attractive, 
his “fancy animal” is usually a pig. He admires this on 
Sunday afternoons, and groups of friends go round to smoke 
their pipes and compare pigs, and bet on their ultimate 
weight. They have private pig shows, with subscription 
prizes. Each animal is judged in its own sty, and it is 
interesting to know that the evolution of an almost perfect 
pig was due to the innate sagacity of the Yorkshire pit- 
hand. The sties in which these animals live are very rough 
affairs, often made of a few boards nailed over railway- 
sleepers; but it is interesting to learn that when the author 
was acting as a peripatetic judge at the colliers’ show he 
found young pigs as blooming and healthy as possible, and 
that, small though the collier’s backyard is, he always con- 
trives that his pig-sty shall be thoroughly ventilated and 
look towards the south. Architects of costly home-farms 
often house the unhappy pigs under north walls, and condemn 
them to rheumatism, cold, and sunlessness. Yorkshire pro- 
duces not only the best pork, but has long been famous for 
the best cured hams in the world. But elsewhere it is curious 
to note the dislike of the farming class to any form of manu. 
facture other than that of raw material. One-fourth of the 
English pigs are kept in Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex. Yet 
Mr. Saunders Spencer doubts whether there is a bacon- 
curing factory in Suffolk, and relates the failure of one 
established in Norfolk. In the former case the people would 
not rear the precise kind of animal wanted; in the latter the 
dealers made a ring and put up prices beyond the margin 
of profit. Our Illinois is Somersetshire and Wiltshire, 
and our little Chicago the “sausage town” of Calne. 
As almost every one who has a country house, large 
or small, is “interested,” to use the City phrase, in pigs, 
whether he be squire, parson, farmer, labourer, gardener, 
policeman, or postman (we believe the village schoolmasters 
are the only class who scorn to keep a pig), the methods of 
the Calne factories ought tu be more widely known than they 
are. The animals, in lots of not less than ten, can be sent by 
rail directly to the factory without extra charge if the paid 
distance be less than one hundred miles. There they are 
weighed and classified, and the price calculated directly, with 
a bonus of 2s. 6d. on each pig which comes up to a certain 
standard of merit. This canon of perfection was evolved at 
Calne, the result of a wide experience of the needs of the 
curers, and the shortcomings of “fashionable” pigs. Since 
then it has become a standard—the rule of Pigdom—to which 
all its-members must conform, or become pork instead of 
bacon, and end their lives as failures. Mr. Spencer suggests 
one further interesting question in connection with his sub- 
ject, but he does not pursue it. “ When wages are lower, the 
price of pigs is higher,” he remarks, “ because the farm 
labourers and artisans consume a greater quantity of pork 
and less beef and mutton.” What would Cobbett, who saw 
the maximum of a labourer’s wellbeing in a plentiful supply 
of pork, bread, and beer, say to this advance, by which that 
sound, and then all too scarce, fare now takes the second or 
third place in the scale of the workman’s diet ? “Salt pork,” 
which was for centuries the staple food of the mariners of 
England, is almost erased from the bill-of-fare on passenger 
ships, and is only served twice a week to the bluejackets in 
the Navy. Before long mere salted pig will be as antiquated 
as stock fish or “poor John.” It only holds its place as a 
humble necessary of life among American backwoodsmen. 
Even they have recently “struck” against the quality of that 
supplied from Chicago, and demanded a more “ matured” 
article for winter diet. 

But the English-reared pig is no longer the poor man’s 
food-anima]. On the contrary, itisaluxury. New Zealand 


| mutton, La Plata beef, Columbian salmon, and Australian 
| rabbits are the cheap form of fresh meat, and by many 


classes, notably respectable domestic servants, home-grown 
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pork is preferred to any of these. It is dearer actually and 
relatively, for more is eaten at a meal. Nearly all the fresh 
pig sold in this country may be considered to be the flesh of 
highly bred and highly fed animals. But the English bacon 
and English hams are the product of highly skilled manu- 
facture. It is not long since bacon was considered only fit 
for ploughmen. It never appeared at a gentleman’s breakfast- 
table; even in farmhouses it was only eaten as a domestic 
duty. This was no prejudice. The pigs were bad, and the 
bacon worse. It was salt, strong, and often rancid. Now it 
is more difficult to buy bad bacon or ill-cured hams than it 
was formerly to buy them of good quality. The best is found 
on the breakfast-tables of all classes, while the Bradenham 
and Yorkshire hams figure on their merits in City banquets. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





SOME CONNEMARA STORIES. 


(To THe Eprror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 


S1r,—In and out amongst the bays that encircle the coast of 
Connemara numerous small islets are dotted here and there. 
One of these is Crump Island, just opposite Renvyle. It is 
inhabited by a single family. ‘The children, with blowsy 
masses of red hair over their eyes, stare at a stranger as if 
he had arrived from the other world. At the appearance 
of a visitor one of the girls retreated into the far corner 
of the cabin, holding up a heather broom as if for defence, 
her great wild eyes peering out of the darkness like the eyes 
of a terrified cat. The father, the sole adult male in the 
island, was more communicative. He told usa story which 
shows that, at any rate in Crump Island, the belief in 
enchantment is as strong as it was two hundred years ago. 
“Do you have many rats here, Shamus?” I inquired.—“ Is 
it rats P ” he slowly replied, for Irish is more familiar to him 
than English, and he has to translate as he goes along. 
“Rats!” he repeated, scratching his shock of tangled 
hair, and peering at us again. “Yes; I suppose you 
have a good many about. You have the sea so near,” 
looking down at the green, limpid waters of the little 
sandy beach.— There’s niver a rat at all in it,” he said, 
mysteriously. Then drawing a little closer, “Did ye niver 
hear how we got shut ov ’em?”—‘*No. How? Were 
they poisoned?” He shook his rough head in the negative. 
“Trapped ? ”—* Not at all. Shure they wor charmed out ov 
it.”—“ Charmed! How was that?” Shamus gave a knowing 
look out of his little squeezed-up eyes, and lowering his voice 
almost to a whisper, he began, “ Throth, an’ there niver wor 
rats like thim used to be on Crump Island. Thousands and 
thousands ov ’em, and such big fellas, and as sthrong as—as 
dunkeys. They used to be leppin’ and jumpin’ out of the 
say, and atin’ and dhrinkin’ whatever they could lay a tooth 
on. Shure, we wor desthroyed wid thim. Well, I knew of a 
great fella—a rat-charmer he was—over beyant at th’ ould 
castle that ye may see tumblin’ down across the say; so one 
day I wint over to him, and sez I, ‘Can ye git shut ov the rats 
that do be tormintin’ us over at the island?’ ‘I can,’ sez he. 
So down he sits, and he takes up a pen, and he writes 
somethin’ on a shlip of a paper, and he folds it up and he gev 
it to me, and tould me to lay it in the big hole where the rats 
comes out. And if that did no good, I was to come to him 
agin. Well! I put the bit ova letther in the hole, and jist 
at sundown a terrible big rat come out, and whin he saw the 
paper, he let a shriek out ov him that ye cud hear from this 
to Galway, and away wid him as fast as he could pelt. But 
next night, I give ye my word, Sir, there wor as many rats as 
iver,—No! there was more; the whole place was jist alive 
wid’em. SoI went to the rat-charmer, and I tuk a bottle of 
whisky wid me, jist to humour him, and sez I, ‘ You done no 
good. The rats is as bad as iver they wor.’ He looked 
mighty solemn, and sez he: ‘I'll have to thry somethin’ 
sthronger, an’ throth, if they don’t go now, it'll be 
the worse for you, or the worse for me.’ Wid that, 


he whips a bit ov a knife out ov his pocket, and 
lets two or three dhrops of blood ont ov his hand, 
and he done the same to me, and he mixes the two 
bloods together, and med ink ov thim. And thin he 
sits down and writes somethin’ wid the blood on a bit ova 
paper, and, sez he, ‘Put that in the rats’ hole, and see 
what'll come.’ 


Well, I took the letther, and I put it in the 











LTT 
rats’ hole, and towards night the rats began to come, and 
whin they saw the paper they let a roar out ov ’em, and thin 
they began to pour out; why, there was thousands of ’om, 
Shure, I thought they’d kill me, and I ran in and shut the 
dure. And off wid thim, thin, shriekin’ and screamin’ ¢jy 
they bruk into the say like a school (shoal) of fish. And from 
that day out there’s niver been a rat on Crump Island. Shure, 
they couldn’t come, they were charmed out ov it, T 
come to the little island, but niver a foot do they set here, 
nor will, by the help ov God. The charm’s terrible sthrong.” 
It may be said that rats do not like the sight of white paper 
nor the smell of blood (probably the rat-charmer knew this), 
And, like rabbits, if rats take a dislike to a place they never 
return to it. 


The other stories relate to the fairies. I am told bya 
friend who has lived all his life in this out-of-the-way 
region, that fairy superstition is remarkably strong ip 
Connemara, and the idea of fairy possession is nite 
common. Sometimes a sickly invalid is entirely neglected 
by his or her friends, and if any remonstrance is made, 
the answer is, “Shure it’s not him (or her, as the cage 
may be) at all. It’s only an ould fairy.” Even medicine 
ordered by the doctor has not been given to the unfor. 
tunate sufferers, on the ground that “It ’ud do no good, 
it’s not thim is init.” On the road from Clifden to Letter. 
frack is a hill called Cruknaragh, where the fairies are Sup. 
posed to live. Some years age two boys were drowned near 
Crump Island, and shortly afterwards a man was coming back 
from a fair, and as he passed Cruknaragh he saw a honse, 
He thought “I’ve niver seen a house there afore, anyway. I'l] 
ask to sit down and git an air of the fire.” He went in and he 
saw an old woman, and sitting by the fire were the two boys 
that were drowned. The woman asked him to have a cup of 
tea, and while she went out to fill the kettle one of the boys 
gave him a hint to be off, “ For,” sez he, “if you ate or dhrink 
bit or sup in this house ye’ll niver git out ov it agin.” So he 
went away, and the next time he passed that way there wae 
not a sign of a house there. The mountain overlooking the 
beautiful Bay of Killary is called Mweelrea (The Bald King), 
and it, too, is supposed to be sacred to the fairies, and a fairy’s 
spinning-wheel is somewhere concealed there. One day a 
woman who lived near was spinning in her cabin, when twe 
old women carrying their wheels came in. They began ta 
spin, and their hostess, thinking they would like some refresh- 
ment, went out to get water for making tea. One of her 
neighbours saw her and asked her what she was doing, 
‘*Faith, I’m going to give two dacint little women a cup of 
tea.”— Shure, they’re fairies,” said the other.— What will J 
do, at all, at all P”’—* Tell them Mweelrea is on fire.” So the 
owner of the cabin went back crying, “ Mweelrea is on fire!” 
And the two women got up and ran out, leaving their wheels 
behind them.—I an, Sir, &c., 


1 Easton Avenue, Belfast. C. J. HamInTon. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE ITALIAN SITUATION. 
[To tHe Epiton or THE “Spectator.’’] 
S1r,—No one acquainted with the present condition of Italy 
can find much to except to in your excellent article on “The 
Situation in Italy” in the Spectator of August 28th. But 
there are two or three points in that situation that do not 
seem to be understood in England, and which ought to be 
made clear. And, firstly, it is not the case that taxation is 
80 oppressive as it is reported to be by the Italians them- 
selves, especially by the higher classes amongst them, with 
whom the outcry is a policy of precaution against increase of 
taxation. The taxes are, as you say, most unjustly distri- 
buted, and weigh heaviest on the lower classes, who 
nevertheless make the least complaint. In the wealthier 
classes no one pays what the law imposes, and it is not in- 
frequent that only the third or fourth of the nominal tax is 
actually paid. This evasion of their obligation by all 
whose social position or political influence enables them 
to put the requisite pressure on the officials, in the 
rare cases of their probity, has the effect of throwing 
an undue proportion of the necessary taxation on the 
visible incomes of the smaller bourgeoisie, or on undertakings 
which are open to inspection, thus at once paralysing enter- 
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prise and disheartening those to whom economy is of the 
test importance. There is no useful recourse to the 
Tribunals, for they are equally subject to the pressure of 
interests. 
yeep of the latifundi is, as you say, of the highest 
importance, and Crispi introduced a Bill for their division in 
Sicily as an experiment, but it was defeated by the influence 
of the great proprietors, headed by the Marquis di Rudini. 
But it must come forward, peacefully or by violence, before 
long. The African colony was from the beginning a political 
venture, initiated by Mancini, who was disposed to alliance 
with France and Russia, and opposed from the beginning by 
Crispi and Radini alike, and only consented to by the former 
when the honour of the flag was compromised at the disaster 
of Dagali. With the present Colonial party it is still only 
held as a motive for closer identification with the interests of 
England in the Mediterranean, a motive with regard to which 
our Government seems indifferent. 

What you note of the lack of interest in the elections is not 
the worst of it—a large vote is only brought out by corruption 
—even 45 per cent. is largely paid for, at the rate of five lira 
the vote. The masses feel no interest in the elections, for 
they know that whoever may be elected, the result will be the 
same,—a Parliament whose Members will consult their own 
interests, and always remain servile to the Ministry of the 
day. The nation at large has lost all faith in Parliamentary 
institutions, and no sentiment is so general as the desire for 
the abolition of the Chamber of Deputies. Italy is to-day at the 
disposal of a strong man should he appear, for the King is 
absolutely passive. 

The population at large feels that—firstly, its true interests 
are sacrificed in the legislation and in the administration; 
and secondly, that justice is so corrupted that no protection is 
afforded to the weak against the insistence with the Tribunal 
of whoever had political influence at his disposal. In my 
residence at Florence I have had continual proof that justice 
is not to be hoped for by the weak or the foreigner. 
Partisan political influence weighs irresistibly in every 
Court in the kingdom, and I have heard a high Italian 
diplomatic official declare that he would not hope for 
justice from any Tribunal in Italy, if a political interest were 
opposed to his claims. The universal feeling that justice 
is a matter of influence, and therefore not to be hoped for 
by the masses, is one of the most powerful elements in the 
contempt for the present condition of government or the 
form of it. A coup d’état which should instal a Dictator who 
would abolish Parliament and establish justice in the 
Tribunals would be hailed with applause from one end of 
Italy to the other by the large majority of the population, 
sick to death of the farce of Parliamentary representation. 
This is the reason of reasons why Italy is indifferent to its 
government, and to a great extent why it is not more 
prosperous. An intelligent despot might make Italy the most 
prosperous country in Continental Europe, for no material 
element is lacking.—I am, Sir, &c., xX. 





THE TURK. 
[To THe Epirok oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—I have not seen the passage quoted below remarked on 
recently, though of course it may have been :—“ By the same 
reason [largeness of territory] there cannot but ensue a disso- 
lution to the State of the Turk in regard of the largeness of 
Empire, whensoever their martial virtue and discipline shall 
be further relaxed, whereof the time seemeth to approach.” 
This passage occurs in Bacon. In view of the fact that 
this was written very nearly three hundred years ago, 
it seems especially interesting. There are a good many 
Prophecies of the same nature made to-day.—I am, Sir, 

9 LAWRENCE JONES. 

6 Water Street, Liverpool, August 30th. 





ARTILLERY. 
[To rue EpiTor or THE “SPrecraTor.”’] 
Srr,—In the very interesting little book on “ National 
Defences” which Major-General Maurice has recently pub- 
lished, he speaks, inter alia, of the need for more officers and 
more men in the Artillery. It is not for laymen to express an 
opinion on the meritsof such questions, but I take it that readers 
of the Spectator would like to know whether in such points as 
this there is any truth in the suggestion that the responsible 








officials at the Treasury and at the War Office have such @ 
dread of the electorate that they are afraid to ask for 
the money they feel they ought to have. The ordinary 
elector is no fool, and I have seen crowds of working men 
listening quietly to opinions which were not popular, because 
the candidate who was addressing them made it plain that he 
cared more for saying what he meant than for tickling their 
fancy. What we want is “a supreme Navy and an adequate 
Army,” and if we have not got both, we had better be told so. It 
is evident that the Navy and the Army are both in a much 
better state than they were, but if there are weak spots, we 
have surely enough honest backbone left in the country, both 
to bear being told so and to see that they are put right.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A Business Man. 





THE TIDINESS OF RURAL ENGLAND. 
(To THe Epiror or THe “ Sprctaror.”] 
S1r,—Your vivid and picturesque article in the Spectator of 
August 14th on “The Tidiness of Rural England” has 
stimulated your correspondent, the President of the Liverpool 
Ladies’ Sanitary Association, to inquire: “Is not the ugliness 
of English cities accentuated by the masses of dirty paper 
and rubbish allowed to lie for hours in our streets?” &. A 
similar question was asked by the late Lord Randolph Churchill 
in the Times shortly before his death. Will you allow me space 
to press upon your readers, and through their influence upon 
others, that it is foolish to expect decent behaviour m the 
poor and miserable while the surroundings are such as your 
correspondent describes? If the main thoroughfares are 
untidy in the last degree, how can one hope that the back 
slums and the lodgings and inhabitants thereof will be 
cleanly and tidy, and if uncleanly and untidy, how can one 
hope that the inhabitants will be otherwise than drunken and 
brutal P—I am, Sir, &c., Horace SMIrTuH, 
Police Magistrate, Clerkenwell. 





“THE WOMAN WITH THE DEAD SOUL.” 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpectaTor.’’] 
S1r,—Many of your readers will no doubt feel indebted to 
you for publishing in the Spectator of August 21st Mr. 
Stephen Phillips’s fine poem on “The Woman with the Dead 
Soul;” but may we demur to your description of it as 
“intensely painful”? Saddening it is, no doubt, but surely 
the sadness thus produced is pleasurable, not painful. It is 
like the feeling with which one watches the advance of 
autumn tints among the foliage or listens to the first move- 
ment of Beethoven’s “Moonlight” sonata,—a luxurious 
grief, a desirable melancholy. Mr. Phillips might easily 
have harrowed and lacerated our feelings with vulgar horrors, 
painting a mass of squalid East-End details like a rhythmic 
Zola. Instead, he tells, with a classical restraint of tho 
toiler’s soul, how— 
“ Life, an eternal want, in sky dead-grey, 

Denying steadily, starved it away ; 

London ignoring with deliberate stare, 

Slowly the delicate thing began to wear.” 
One can hardly believe that such compositions afford a moral 
stimulus equal to that which might be yielded by a cruder, 
non-poetic realism. They do not sting one into activity. 
But probably the poet’s intention was purely esthetic, and 
he left it to the social philosopher to say whether the tragedy 
is inevitable, and to the preacher to enforce upon a reluctant 
society such remedial action as may be possible. If so, surely 
as an artist he is right.—I am, Sir, &c, R. J. FLETCHER, 


14 Eton Road, South Hampstead, N.W. 





ELDERLY CURATES. 
[To tHe Epiror or THE ‘‘SPEcTATOR,”’] 
S1r,—My attention has been called to the article in the 
Spectator of August 28th on “Elderly Curates,” and I 
should be glad if you will permit me to say a few words in 
reply to one point of your criticisms. Your writer does not 
consider “the claim of long service and faithfal work in the 
Church ” to be entitled to much weight as regards promotion 
to a benefice. Now I will not lay stress, as I might very 
justly do, on the fact that the work of an assistant-curate 
deserves to be ultimately recognised and rewarded on the 
same principle that incumbents and dignitaries look to obtain 
“ prizes” in the Church. I will rather point to the fact that 
the assistant-curate is justified, nay required, by the Church 
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to look forward to his becoming “the curate” of a parish. 
At his priestly ordination the most solemn vows are imposed 
on him, which presuppose a large measure of independence 
and the power of initiative in order that these vows may be 
adequately performed. And the Prayer-book knows of no 
such distinction as incumbents and assistant-curates ; priests 
are one and all “curates.” They all receive the same “cure 
and charge” at their ordination. 

Now the position of an assistant-curate is under present 
conditions nothing higher than that of a clerical apprentice ; 
if he should, in virtue of his priesthood, be tempted to exercise 
his independence or initiative, he does so at his peril. This 
position of subordination to his fellow-priest, the incumbent, 
is therefore not to be regarded as other than a temporary 
arrangement, necessary perhaps during a period of apprentice- 
ship, but in no wise to be indefinitely prolonged, or regarded 
as a permanent relationship. The threefold order of the 
ministry is Bishops, priests, and deacons; not Bishops, incum- 
ents, and assistant-curates. In the eye of the Church all 
priests are equal. We have now, however, reached a point 
where there are twice as many priests as parishes, and in con- 
sequence this equality (which actually existed up to about a 
quarter of a century ago) has been destroyed, and, I 
believe, can only now be fully regained by abolishing the 
mischievous and invidious distinction between experienced 
priests of their being beneficed or unbeneficed, and put- 
ting the two or more priests of a parish on a practi- 
ally equal footing. But if, owing to legal impediments, 
this method of restoring every priest to his true position 
cannot be readily adopted, I maintain that the assistant- 
curate is nevertheless still justified by the intention and ideal 
of the Church, as indicated by the ordination service, in 
Jooking forward to his promotion to a living, not merely as 
the reward for his services as an assistant-curate, but as the 
position which the Church has all along intended him to 
occupy unless he in the meantime has proved himself un- 
worthy of his priesthood. The Church ordains and commis- 
sions men to the office of priest, not to be mere incumbents’ 
apprentices throughout their whole career.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Samu. W. THACKERAY, 
Chairman of the Curates’ Union. 
118 Annandale Road, Greenwich, September 2nd. 





A SQUIRREL-STORY. 

[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SPecTaToR.”] 
S1zn,—We are staying in the little village of West Burton, 
near Aysgarth, in Wensleydale. On .coming down this 
morning we found a little red squirrel seated. on the ball 
which surmounts the market cross. This cross consists of a 
spire 20ft. high standing on an octagonal platform of five 
steps; the Jast 3 ft. of the spire are dressed stone, and the 
summit of the cross is crowned by a small ball supporting the 
eweather-vane. 

The little creature seems to have been attracted by some 
auts left by the village children on the steps, and early this 
morning a dog chased him up the spire. We wondered very 
much at his agility in climbing so steep and smooth an 
object, and were much concerned as to his fate. When we 
left the village to walk to church about 10 o’clock this 
morning he was sitting where we found him, and on our 
return he was still there, though in a different position. We 
did not expect to be witnesses of his escape. While we were 
having dinner, however, he began to move about, and finally 
ran rapidly down, stopping for a moment to eat a few nuts, 
till, frightened by the interest caused by his descent, he 
jumped away across the grass. We were not sure that he 
would get away in safety as there were several dogs about, 
but fortunately he ran up a neighbouring house and over the 
roof to the woods.—I am, Sir, &c., 


August 29th. MARGERY VICKERS. 





THE’ PROTECTION OF SQUIRRELS. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ SpecraTor.”] 
Srzr,—As I also feel great interest in the subject of the 
“Extermination of Squirrels,” will*you kindly allow me a 
little space in which to make a proposal for their protection P 
Would it not be possible for those who are interested in the 
beautiful little creatures to combine together, gather evidence 
of their harmless nature, and by the distribution of leaflets, 
spread amongst the ignorant the following facts P—That they 


aa 
live on nuts and fir-cones; that they are absolutely harmless 
to man; and that they do not, under any circumstances 
whatever, destroy either eggs or young birds. Why shonlg 
they not be included in the “ Royal Society for the Preven. 
tion of Cruelty to Animals”? or at least have a close season 
to prevent the horrible starvation of the little ones? Wij) 
any one join in the “Society for the Protection. of Squirrels” p 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

West Heslerton, Yorkshire. M. JosEPHINE Hourtoy, 

[We have been unable to find space for numerous other 
letters received on this subject, nor can we continue the 
correspondence.—ED. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 


BLIND. 
Buow, blow, O wind, the clouds aside 
That I may see the stars! 
In heaven glimmers far and wide 
The burnished shield of Mars; 
And Jupiter and Venus ride 
The night in glittering cars! 


Blow, blow, O wind, the clouds aside 
That I may see the stars! 
Nay! God has flung His darkness wide, 
And set the unyielding bars ; 
And Day and Night, unheeded, ride 
The world in glittering cars! 
WILFRID WILSON GiBson. 


BOOKS. 


ree 

A FRENCH STUDY OF RUSKIN.* 
Tus book is something of a literary curiosity, and in two 
ways. First, it is rare indeed that an English writer in his 
words, thoughts, peculiarities should be appreciated by a 
foreigner as M. de la Sizeranne appreciates Mr. Ruskin. 
Secondly, this study is full of long translations from Mr. 
Ruskin’s books, the most difficult books in the world, one 
would think, to translate into French; and no one who has 
not read them will believe in the charm of these translations. 
It sounds like exaggeration to say that these Ruskin extracts 
are almost as fine in French as in English; but it is not far 
from the truth. The translation is very literal, and it is very 
nearly perfect... The thoughts and expressions lose little of 
their distinctive character, their force and clearness, in this 
passage between two alien languages. 

M. de la Sizeranne keeps himself in the background 
almost too mueh so, and devotes all his powers to setting 
forth Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Ruskin’s doctrines for the in- 
struction of his countrymen. The book would have been 
even more interesting if the author had allowed himself a 
little room for criticism. Not that we cannot admire, and 
very heartily, this attitude of mind in a young man towards 
an old and famous writer. Pure reverence and unmixed 
admiration are not so common that the world can ever have 
too much of them. But we should have liked to know, for 
instance, whether M. de la Sizeranne is himself a convinced 
disciple of Mr. Ruskin’s theories of Art, as well as of Life. 
We can hardly imagine a French art critic accepting as a 
whole those attractive but difficult sayings about choice, 
idealism, &c., which, taken literally, have made some people 
believe themselves artists because they could correctly copy 4 
little piece of Nature. However, if Mr. Ruskin was at one 
time responsible for a wrong definition of art in some minds, 
he has taught people to look at and to worship Nature, more 
successfully than any one ever did. On the other hand, 
again, it has sometimes seemed to us that in preaching 
humility he has taught pride. Certainly among the most 
bumptious persons we have ever known are those—the genera- 
tion is now passing—who drank in every drop of Mr. Ruskin’s 
teaching from their young days, thought themselves artists 
and judges without a scrap of real artistic feeling, and laid 
down the law, artistic and social, in Mr. Ruskin’s own style, 
treating all as immoral fools who would not accept their 
infallibility. We do not think that M. de la Sizeranne knows 
England well enough to be acquainted with this type of person. 


* Ruskin et la Religion de la Beauté. Par Robert de la Sizeranne. Avec 
2 Portraits, Paris: Hachette et Cie. 
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eee, 
His introduction is very interesting. Here he tells us how 


he first crossed the path of Ruskin’s influence by hearing 
me English girls aue voilettes blanches reading aloud from 
pers of the thin red books before the St. Thomas Aquinas 
picture at Santa Maria Novella. The description is pretty 
and effective. The mind of the English tourist of the better 
sort is hit off excellently, both here and later in the book, in 
that telling chapter, “ La Modernité,” where Mr. Ruskin re- 
ceives the honourable titles of “larchange des Cook’s Tours 
et le prophéte des Terminus.” M. dela Sizeranne, very rightly, 
does not claim for the disciples that they really understand the 
works of art much better for Mr. Ruskin’s little books. Still, 
it is all very charming in itself, and it probably does them 
good, though to some people it seems:an artificial and rather 
presumptaous atmosphere. We have always wished, for 
gurselves, that builders of cathedrals and palaces, and 
painters of early pictures, could be confronted with Mr. 
Ruskin’s reading of their minds. We suspect they would 
be in some eases a good deal surprised. And yet books like 
The Stones of Venice make such criticism seem too cynical. 
However, no one would deny that Mr. Ruskin’s books, as a 
whole, have been altogether on the right side, and have done 
a noble work in England. Unless a very remarkable change 
is coming over the French mind—perbaps this is the case, for 
the book before us seems to indicate it—we should not fancy 
that he would ever have any wide influence in France. French 
minds, as a rule, are too cool and well balanced for Mr. 
Ruskin. As a rule, they would find it difficult to follow 
him through his changes and contradictions with the loyalty 
of M. dela Sizeranne. And being still a polite nation, the 
French would hardly be brought to admire that “ franchise ” 
in language and letter-writing for which this admirer makes 
such gallant excuse. But yet there is a large margin—the 
more leaves we turn over the larger we find it—in which 
every generous heart and intelligent mind, every lover of 
beauty in the abstract, must be in harmony with Mr. Ruskin. 
And their own good sense will save his French students from 
following his doctrines to any extreme and unpractical end. 
The command, “Let your gowns be beautifully made—but 
by the village dressmaker!” may occur—we forget the exact 
words—to old and steady readers. Who could help a smile 
ind a sigh P 
Nothing can be more complete or more excellent than the 
manner in which M. de la Sizeranne has here set forth Mr. 
Ruskin’s “religion of beauty.” The book is divided into 
three parts; the first, “Sa Physionomie,” treats of the 
personal characteristics which have so largely influenced 
the work; the second, “Ses Paroles,” is to a great degree the 
study of the books in outward form, their subjects, beauties, 
peculiarities; the third, “Sa Pensée,” the most important, 
follows the thought of the master on Nature, Art, and Life, 
tracing it from its source to its results, present and future: 
This is done with a comprehension which is of the nature of 
genius. The few words with which the author prefaces this 
part of his book are among the most remarkable in it, and 
few will feel inclined to question his claim of a high source, a 
noble end, for Ruskin’s teaching. Here, too, he explains his 
motive for abstaining from any reserves or criticisms of his 
own, Some day, perhaps, if this book rouses the interest of 
his countrymen in the subject, he may speak again and tell 
us how these things really strike a mind as capable—we know 
it from his former book—of helpful criticism as of honest and 
generous admiration, 
In the meanwhile, we recommend the present delightful 
and inspiring study to English readers of French books. 





THE RISE OF ROMANCE AND ALLEGORY.* 
Tals contribution to a general survey of European literature 
is the second in chronological order, but the first in point of 
publication, of a series of “ Periods of European Literature,” 
edited by Professor Saintsbury, and designed by him to sup- 
plement existing histories and to constitute a “new Hallam.” 
It is the fashion nowadays to divide the sequence of events 
into “periods,” and to entrust the chronicling of such 
arbitrary divisions of time to different writers, and the 
fashion has doubtless something in its favour. It is difficult, 
a8 Professor Saintsbury says, to find a man who combines 
the literary and critical faculty with a pack of learning 





* Flourishing of Romance and Rise of Allegory. By George Saintsbury, M.A, 
London: W. Blackwood and Suns. i ite | mi ar 





sufficiently elastic to contain first-hand knowledge of al) 
European literatures in dead and living tongues. The 
breadth of the subject is perhaps appalling in face 
of the larger fields of information opened to modern 
scholars by the discovery and deciphering of early texte 
during the present century, but we own to a feeling in 
favour of continuity of authorship in such a study as the 
study of literature. The points of view, the mere question 
of matters of taste, vary in every scholar; the style in which 
such points and questions are clothed varies equally. Nothing, 
for instance, could be more unlike the leisurely, gossipy 
style of Warton, with his excursions into byways of know- 
ledge, his voluminous notes, his dissertations and arguments, 
than Professor Saintsbury’s own somewhat jaunty style. We 
are jolted and hurried along a stony path of knowledge, 
breathlessly surveying distant scenes, pelted with names of 
personages and classic works, familiar, no doubt, to all literary 
students, but stumbling-blocks to the ignorant. We are: 
inclined to wonder whether “Periods of European Literature” 
are intended for the learned or unlearned, but the question 
is perhaps solved by a reference to Geoffrey of Monmouth in 
chap. 3. We find him mentioned incidentally in connection 
with the beginnings of the Arthurian Legend, but in a dis- 
jointed fashion, from which, we venture to think, the un- 
learned will derive little “nourishment.” Professor Saints- 
bury dismisses Geoffrey and his Chronicle in this casual and 
contemptuous manner :— 

“A few people, perhaps, who read this little book will need to 

be told that Geoffrey attributed the new and striking facts which 
he sprung upon his contemporaries to a British book whick 
Walter, Archdeacon of Oxford, had brought out of Armorica; and 
that not the slightest trace of this most interesting and important. 
work has ever been found. It is a thousand pities that it has not 
survived, inasmuch as it was not only ‘a very ancient book im 
the British tongue,’ but contained ‘a continuous story in an elegant 
style.’ However, the inquiry whether Walter, Archdeacon of 
Oxford, did or did not belong to the ancient British family of 
Harris may be left to historians proper. To the specially literary 
historian the chief point of interest is first to notice how little, if 
Geoffrey really did take his book from ‘ British’ sources, those 
sources apparently contained of the Arthurian Legend proper as 
we now know it.” 
It is evident from the passage just quoted that the book is 
not so much intended for the “few people” who need to be 
given information about the writers or works mentioned, as 
for the “historian proper” or the “specially literary his- 
torian,” though how far those gifted beings will appreciate 
the Professor’s style of imparting “ specially literary ” know- 
ledge it is fortunately not our province to inquire. It merely 
seems to us that the seeker after truth will gather some 
rather disjointed knowledge, and will have to apply to other 
guides for information that will fill up the gaps. 

Professor Saintsbury’s “ period,” the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, embraces, of course, an account of the famous 
chansons de geste, the “ pride of French literature,” as Southey 
calls them. The great mass of those old romance-poems are 
forgotten or only read by a few scholars. When the age of 
printing arrived there was no Malory to fuse a cycle into a 
great prose-epic. In our own time no Laureate has transformed 
them with life. It is only by means of the historic estimate, 
as Matthew Arnold said, though Professor Saintsbury accuses: 
him of literary misjudgment in the matter of the chansons 
de geste, that we can form any idea of the importance of 
that mass of early French literature. Modern translations 
seem to us unsatisfactory. No one who reads his Roland, 
for instance, mainly by the aid of M. Léon Gautier’s para- 
phrased prose, can appreciate the force and “swing” of the 
old “ tirades,” with their coherence of assonance. The brevity 
of the style (though the matter was often prolix enough), the 
trenchant force of the short Anglo-Norman sentences, cannot 
be translated into modern French; the laisses need recita- 
tion in their original form. The spirit of the old chansons 
will not bear transplanting to modern times—ages of progres- 
sion and civilisation have brought forth other phases of 
literature—but students, whether “specially literary” or not, 
need to remember that those old poems are the fountain-head 
of all “romance,” and that all succeeding generations owe 
France a debt of gratitude on their account. Professor 
Saintsbury devotes some space to a consideration of the 
growth of the Arthurian Legend. We gather that he disagrees 
with Mr. Nutt and Professor Rhys as to the theory of am 
entirely Celtic—i.e., Welsh or Armorican—origin, though he is 
“ inclined to allow no small portion of Celtic ingredient to the 
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spirit, the tendency, the essence of the Arthurian Legend.” 
The question is one that will probably never be satisfactorily 
settled unless Geoffrey of Monmouth’s “ British books” 
are discovered. The ordinary reader will not enjoy his 
Malory or his Tennyson any the less for not knowing 
exactly whether he owes more to Chrestien dw Troyes or 
to Walter Map. He will be content with the significant 
fact that the blend has become incorporated in English 
literature, and that it contained in itself the germs of 
greatness necessary to enable it so to live. 

It is only fair to say that Professor Saintsbury is not 
always jaunty, and that particularly in the second part of his 
subject, “The Rise of Allegory,” where he also discusses the 
appearance of lyric poetry, and the Freneh fabliaux, he dis- 
plays some of that “ high seriousness” which he regrets that 
Matthew Arnold did not find in his estimate of medixval 
work generally. France again led the way, but England 
assimilated both lyrics and allegories; the drama that was 
slowly being evolved from the old miracle-plays languished 
for a while in the meshes of allegory. <A little later the 
canvases of Langland and Gower are crowded with personifica- 
tions of the cardinal virtues and deadly sins, until, as 
Macaulay said, we become sick of them, and long for the 
society of plain men and women. We question whether any 
allegory except the Pilgrim’s Progress has really retained its 
hold on the reading world from the time of publication to the 
present day, and in that instance the evidence of “ high serious- 
ness ” is singularly apparent, by the introduction of the human 
element with its power of adaptability to all classes of readers. 
We are all acquainted with “sloughs of despond” and 
familiar with burdens. To quote Macaulay once more, “Bunyan 
is almost the only writer who ever gave to the abstract the 
interest of the concrete.” But Bunyan, who naturally does not 
come within Professor Saintsbury’s “period,” is an inheritor 
and possessor of the old French and Early English allegories, 
only instead of the Lover and Bialacoil, and the fanciful 
quest of the Rose, we have the spirit of the early Puritans 
breathed into the familiar figures of Christian and Great- 
heart, the spirit that urged the Pilgrim Fathers to leave the 
City of Destruction and flee into a far country, that took its 
imagery direct from the Bible, and illustrated the old doctrine 
that not even the world itself can avail to a man if he lose 
his own soul. The two centuries of which Professor Saints- 
bury treats were enriched with performance and with 
promise. History, fables, lyrics, sagas, epics, allegories, 
dreams, all left their mark indelibly on European literature, 
and though England herself produced no great writer, it 
was England at least, as Professor Saintsbury says in 
his interesting conclusion of the whole matter, “that pro- 
vided the subject of the largest, and the most enduring, 
single division of medizval work.” 





THE DOLMENS OF IRELAND.* 


TuHIs is the most important contribution to the archzology of 
Western Europe that has appeared for some time. The title 
of the work restricts it to Ireland, but in scope it is an 
investigation of the larger question of the problem of the 
dolmens. Some idea of the magnitude of the undertaking 
will be formed when it is stated that the three volumes run to 
over twelve hundred pages, and include no less than eight 
hundred illustrations. In plan Mr. Borlase’s book may be 
compared to Fergusson’s Rude Stone Monuments, though, 
as will be gathered from the title, the dolmens of Ireland 
occupy a larger relative space than in the latter work. The 
theory proposed by Fergusson of the late date of the Rude 
Stone monuments has not gained many adherents, and some 
of the most important instances on which he based his theory 
have not stood the test of a closer examination of the evidence. 
HK may be here stated that Mr. Borlase takes a middle 
course on this aspect of the problem. He tells us in the 
preface that although he cannot endorse the theory pro- 
pounded by Fergusson “as to the comparatively modern 
origin of the entire series,” he “feels sure that in certain 
districts the type, the mode of construction, and the cultus 
connected with the dolmens, survived as late as the Roman 
Provincials.” With the view held by Fergusson, that the 
dolmens were not mere tombs, but sacred shrines in which 





® The Dolmens of Ireland; their Distribution, Structurai Characteristics, and 
i fiatice with other Countries, By William Oopeland Borlase, M.A, 3 vols. 
ith 4 Maps and 600 Illustrations. London: Chapman and Hall. 
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the spirits of the dead were worshipped, Mr. Borlase is in 
entire agreement. Some of the evidence under this head 
in the body of the work is very conclusive. Ten year 
investigation and research are represented in the Volumes 
before us. Summer after summer was devoted to the inves. 
tigation of some particular district in Ireland. Thus a very 
considerable number of the monuments embraced in the 
survey which forms Part I. of the work were personally visited 
by the author, who is responsible for many of the plans ang 
sketches which illustrate his arguments. While yet at Oxford, 
Mr. Borlase tells us, Professor Max Miiller had said to him, 
“If you really intend to go deeply into the question of Celtic 
antiquities, it is to Ireland you must go.” The present work 
would, therefore, appear to be the outcome of a long-formed 
plan of attack on thedolmen problem. The result is certainly 
not a contribution to Celtic antiquities. We do not know 
perhaps never can know, what was the language the builders 
of the dolmens spoke. But in Ireland Mr. Borlase got his 
“long series,” the only scientific method of approaching y 
problem such as he has attempted to solve. Thus only ig it 
possible to fix leading types and eliminate exceptional and 
accidental features. It is not practicable within the space of 
a review such as this to discuss the details of the various 
questions the author raises. Some of his views are novel, 
and, depending as they do on cumulative evidence, it will be 
some time before a final opinion can be pronounced upon 
them. We shall, therefore, confine ourselves to a brief notice 
of the chief features of the work. Part I. consists of detailed 
descriptions of the Irish monuments. It runs to four 
hundred and twenty-three pages, and contains four hundred 
and two sketches and plans. Four maps are attached 
to this portion of the book, on which the sites of 
the monuments, by provinces, are marked. This in itself 
was no light piece of work, and archeologists will be 
grateful for this, the first nearly exhaustive survey of the pre. 
historic monuments of the sister country. In Part II. the 
classification of types, structural features, and distribution 
are considered. The definition of “ dolmen ” is wider than that 
hitherto adopted. Under that term are included the monn- 
ments usually called cromlechs by Irish antiquarians (what the 
French call dolmen carrée), and those known in Ireland as 
Giants’ Graves (the allée converte of the French). Mr. Borlase 
maintains that no line of demarcation can be drawn between 
these two forms. Further, he is of opinion that it is impossible 
to separate the chambered tumuli from the dolmen series, and 
“that a similar cultus was provided for in the one class of 
monuments, and in the other.” This explains why Mr. 
Borlase has merely marked the sites of the monuments 
on his maps without distinguishing the forms. It is to 
be regretted that he has not adopted distinguishing marks. 
The value of the maps would then have been greatly 
increased for those who may not accept the author's 
views; as it is, each monument has to be looked ont in the 
text to ascertain its form. The dolmen, he believes, was 
invariably surrounded by acairn or mound, but sometimes 90 
slight as only to reach the edges of the cap-stone,—a view held 
by, among others, the Rev. W. C. Lukis. In support of this 
contention, instances are quoted where monuments marked 
on the earlier Ordnance Survey as cairns, would now have to be 
marked as dolmens. Moreover, a peristyle, or outer girdle of 
stones, insuch cases as the monument known as Labbacalle, 
County Cork, is to be regarded as the retaining-wall within 
which the packing was filled in, a portion of which is still 
visible in the monument mentioned. As regards the rela- 
tion of the long dolmen to the cromlech, it is argued 
that the cromlech is the more megalithic portion of the long 
dolmen or Giant’s Grave, and “that both types, despite 
the difference in appearance in the condition in which we 
now find them, belong to one and the same class of dolmen, 
originally of elongated form, in all probability surrounded by 
a peristyle either parallel to the sides, or circular or oval, and 
closed in.” For instance, “Kit’s Coity House” in Kent 18 
given as an example of such a monument, of which only four 
stones have been left. How far the views here indicated will 
stand the test of expert criticism remains to be seen, but it 
must be said that they cannot be put aside without carefal 
consideration of the evidence and argument. The main out- 
come of this portion of the work is to fix attention on 
the wedge-shaped dolmens, a class particalarly numerous 
in Munster. They are referred to the early Brenze 
Age. Mr. Borlase then proceeds to the consideration of 
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the structural comparisons between the Irish dolmens and 
those in Britain and on the Continent. A valuable service is 
here rendered to archwologists. The collection of illustra- 
tions, especially of Continental examples, is the most complete 
that has as yet been brought together. The entire literature 
of the subject has been exhausted. The number of Continental 
aathors and journals laid under contribution is, indeed, a 
monument of patience and industry. The German series is 
brought into special prominence. As Mr. Borlase says, it has 
been hitherto almost overlooked as a factor in the question of 
the West-British and Irish dolmens. In this section wedge- 
shaped dolmens and graves are numerous; they occur like- 
wise in the Scandinavian area, and are also found in the 
Iberian Peninsula. But we must not be led into details. 
Needless to say, France occupies a large space in the com- 
parative part of the work. The consideration of the French 
evidence leads Mr. Borlase to an important and original con- 
clusion. France he regards as the cradle-land of the dolmen- 
builders, and centre of their dispersion. There we are 
furnished with the stepping-stone between the burial-cave and 
the dolmen, and it was in that land that the latter works 
attained their greatest development, and in which the venera- 
tion attaching to them lasted perhaps longest. The con- 
sideration of the folk-lore, anthropological and archeological 
evidence, induces him to propound the following theory, “ with 
hesitation and deference,” to answer the questions raised by 
the preceding conclusion. While in the Neolithic epoch, and 
commencing to erect dolmens in place of caves previously 
used for barial, the dolichocephalic inhabitants of France 
and Spain were pressed westward by a brachycephalic race 
from the east and north-east of Europe. Three courses 
were open to them: firstly, to stand their ground in the 
cliff and mountain fastnesses; secondly, to go southward 
into Africa; thirdly, to go northward to the islands of 
Britain and the coasts of the Baltic. The distribution and 
type relations of the monuments are, the author contends, 
best explained on the assumption of such a three fold disper- 
sion, but there is, of course, no necessity to suppose that these 
several divisions broke away from the parent stock at one 
and the same time. 

In the concluding volume the folk-lore of the monuments 
and the anthropology and ethnology of the subject are con- 
sidered in detail. Concerning the legends of Ireland Mr. 
Borlase advances a new theory. Two opposite schools of 
critics have exercised their ingenuity on these stories. The 
one, native, synchronises each event with occurrences in the 
Bible or the classics. The other, foreign, sceptical, throws 
them into the vortex of Aryan mythology. Mr. Borlase is 
satisfied with neither of these methods. He arrives at the 
conclusion that the subject-matter of the Irish sagas concern- 
ing Partholan, Nemid, the Tuatha De Danaan, &c., is for 
the most part referable neither to pristine ages of Aryan 
mythology, nor to traditions of events in Ireland, but that it 
is largely made up of genuine traditions of events which 
occurred on the Continent from the third to the sixth century 
A.D. That such traditions were carried to Ireland partly by 
Gaedhelic-speaking people crossing the Ictian Sea, who, in 
conjunction with related tribes on either side of the Elbe, 
were participating in the raids on the Roman Empire, and 
partly by Teutonic-speaking immigrants, to be translated 
into Gaedhelic on arrival. The idea that a reflection of 
Continental legends was to be found in those of Ireland is 
not, we believe, new; but the manner in which Mr. Borlase has 
presented the theory, and given to it an historical shape and 
substance, isnew. We shall await with interest what Professor 
Rhys and M. d’Arbois de Jubainville may have to say on 
the subject, observing in passing that the date assigned for 
the introduction of the legends into Ireland appears to be 
unexpectedly late, and that in the discussion of the subject 
the positive evidence of the mythologists has to be counted 
with. But whatever may be the ultimate fate of the theories 
advanced by Mr. Borlase, as to which we have already said it 
18 too soon to pronounce, there can be no question that as a 
work of reference The Dolmens of Ireland will always hold 
4 foremost place in the literature of the subject. 





A CAVALRY OFFICER OF WELLINGTON.* 
SHEE’s picture, which is reproduced by way of frontispiece to 
this volume, is a wonderfully full-dress affair. Lord Vivian, 








* Richard Hussey Vivian, First Baron Vivian: a Memoir. By the Hon. Clac 
Vivian. London; Isb.ster and Co, a 


or to give him his more familiar title, Sir Hussey, stands up, a 
magnificent figure of a man, with whiskers of corresponding 
magnificence, a martial cloak thrown dexterously over his left 
shoulder, his admirable legs encased in glove-tight breeches, 
and his right hand stretched at an angle that is clearly dic- 
tated by the necessities of the composition. Behind him a 
steed of the largest size, with mane and tail prodigiously 
flowing, is nearly lifting off the ground an orderly who seeks 
to retain it; in the background is a larid sky, charged with 
at least two thunderstorms. It is something of a relief to 
pass on to the printed pages and find there no such statuesque 
posing, but a pleasant, genial, sensible, English gentleman, 
who jots down in the most unpretending way his reflections 
and experiences; who is never out of temper or despondent, 
and has a great deal more to say about the comforts than the 
hardships of campaigning. Hussey Vivian first saw war at 
the age of nineteen. He had just purchased a company in 
the 28th Regiment of infantry in 1794, when it was enrolled 
in the force which went to Flanders under the Dake of York, 
to fight against the Republicans. A strong constitution 
enabled him to support without injury the trials cf that severe 
and inglorious campaign. In 1795 he was back in England, 
sharing the day to day anticipuations of that descent on Brit- 
tany so often projected, and, by the incompetence of officials, 
so invariably deferred till the opportunity was gone. In 
1796, the 28th went to Gibraltar, where, if they did not 
have an active share in enterprises against the enemy, at least 
they saw English successes. Vivian writes :— 

“Immense fortunes are made here by the privateers; many 
men from a share of only one-eighth, costing £150, have made 
£35,000. Colonel Hall, Otter, and our Quartermaster, have all 
a share in one that sails on Monday for the first time, and they 
have great expectations from her. Indeed, nothing is more 
common than for one of these row-boats (for they are nothing 
more) to go out into the Gutt in the morning, and return with a 
South Sea man worth £30,000 in the evening.” 


British frigates continually ran in with captives of heavier 
metal than themselves ; British squadrons slipped through 
the lumbering Spanish fleet ; and such a general confidence 
was begotten, that no one on the Rock doubted of the issue 
when they saw in February, 1797, the great muster of twenty- 
seven Spanish sail of the line with a vast number of smaller 
vessels pass down the straits on its way to encounter Jervis 
off Cape St. Vincent. 


Vivian’s career really dates from August, 1798, when he 
exchanged into the 7th Hussars; for it was as a cavalry officer 
that he was destined to make his mark. Hehad again the bad 
luck to accompany one of the ill-fated series of expeditions to 
the Netherlands. Thirteen thousand men were sent in August, 
1799, to the Helder, and by December they were back in Eng- 
land, after heavy losses from sickness and the sword, without a 
single compensating advantage gained. For nine long years 
after that date English soldiers had nothing to occupy them 
but threats of invasion. In 1808 began the long struggle in 
the Peninsula; and there is nothing more surprising than the 
fact that it began with an English success. The French 
armies had overrun Europe; their military organisation was 
a marvel of efficiency; the nation, in short, existed for 
war. Pablic opinion, intoxicated by a series of victories, 
sanctioned everything but failure. Yet in Spain they began 
with failure; at Baylen, in July, 1808, for the first and last 
time in this war a Spanish army defeated a French one in the 
open field. In the next month Wellesley landed in Portugal, 
and, after winning a preliminary combat at Roliga, arrayed 
his forces against Junot’s at Vimiera. On the very eve of 
battle he was superseded by Sir H. Burrard, and the victory 
was hardly won on the next day before Burrard was in his 
turn superseded by Sir Hew Dalrymple. The Convention of 
Cintra followed, and in spite of a system which changed the 
command three times within thirty hours in face of a for- 
midable enemy, Portugal was cleared of the French. Yet 
the difficulties were only beginning. The Peninsula was 
divided between two nations who felt towards each other that 
inveterate animosity which only exists between neighboars. 
England was the ally of both, and each of the two Powers, 
disorganised by the absence of its lawful Monarch, was split 
up into numberless sections and cabals. That in itself made 
the task of an English commander sent to drive the French 
out of the Peninsula almost an impossibility. Yet to these 
political difficulties on the spot was added the complica- 
| tion of an ignorant public opinion at home. An outcry 
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was raised against the Convention, and consequently all three 
Generals were recalled in October to answer for their share in 
it, and a fourth, Sir John Moore, was given the command in 
the Peninsula. He had some thirty thousand British troops 
at his disposal in this army, to which he was almost a stranger. 
Napoleon was in person on the road to Madrid, and had 
certainly not less than two hundred thousand French in Spain. 
All that Moore could do was to gain time for the local resist- 
ance, which was disorganised and disunited, to develop. He 
marched accordingly northwards through Portugal, and, when 
Napoleon reached Madrid, Moore was threatening the long 
line of communication along the road to the Pyrenees. His 
army was in three divisions,—one, under General Hope, which 
marched by way of Madrid along the Spanish border; his own, 
which came up the direct route from Lisbon through Ciudad 
Rodrigo; and a third, under Sir David Baird, which landed at 
Corunna and marched to join the main body. With the last 
were the 7th Hussars, under Colonel Vivian. This small 
and scattered force accomplished Moore’s object. Napoleon, 
having entered Madrid, instead of proceeding to sweep over 
the still unconquered provinces of the South, heard of the 
bold movement, saw its significance—for the northern line of 
communication was essential to his safety—and instantly 
marched in person at the head of fifty thousand troops to the 
North. By his march on Sahagun, Moore saved the South 
of Spain for the time being. But every possible obstacle was 
arrayed against him. He did not know his troops, they for 
the most part knew nothing of war, the Government at 
home did not know its mind, and the officials did not know 
their business. He was left without commissariat and 
without money supplies. The Spaniards, for whom he 
was fighting, limited their assistance to furnishing a little 
untrustworthy intelligence. “It appears more like ask- 
ing a favour on our part,” Vivian writes in his diary, 
“to be permitted to march through their country than 
the flower of the British Army being sent to be sacrificed 
for the preservation of Spain.” This country had not yet 
come to realise that whatever was done in Spain, must be 
done for the Spaniards, not by Spaniards, except only the 
defence of walled towns. Even the officers in Moore’s own 
army did not in the least grasp what he was doing. Vivian in 
his notes written on board ship coming from Corunna, and 
Lord Paget, who commanded the cavalry in that campaign, 
alike bitterly criticise Moore’s retreat. Neither of them 
realised that his desire to draw Napoleon northwards led him 
to defer that retreat to a moment hardly compatible with 
safety; but the frightful losses and disorder of the retreat 
were the fault first of the Spaniards, who hindered, not 
helped, Moore’s movement; secondly, of the Government, 
which left him without supplies or transport; and thirdly, 
of his officers, who did not loyally support their General. 
Sir William Napier’s history was originally undertaken to 
right Moore with the world, and it is needless to quote his 
defence of the political expediency of the campaign which 
closed at Corunna. But it is worth while to quote the opinion 
of Sir George Napier, Moore’s aide-de-camp, a man singu- 
larly moderate in his expressions, and of temper most 
charitable :— 


“T, from being on the staff, had many opportunities of observing 
the conduct of the various divisions of that Army, and the more 
I reflect upon what I witnessed, the more convinced I am that 
the great cause of the disorganised state of the troops was 
mainly the supineness of the General officers (excepting those 
named above), and the imprudent language they used themselves, 
and allowed their staff to make use of, when speaking of the 
retreat and conduct of it by the Commander-in-Chief.” 


Paget’s division, which formed the reserve, is expressly ex- 
cepted from the censure; and Vivian did excellent service 
with that division. Yet all that Vivian wrote during 
this campaign shows much of the temper which Sir George 
Napier deprecates. Much of his criticism is interesting—and 
some of it, we should say, very sound—especially his stricture 
upon Moore’s conduct in embarking fifty cannon at Corunna 
instead of reserving them for the fight; it is a poor policy to 
risk losing a battle lest one should lose afew guns. But this 
whole section, almost the only one in the book which raises a 
controverted question, is far less pleasant reading than the 
later chapters, which describe his service under “the lord,” 
as he generally calls Wellington. He did not return to the 
Peninsula till 1813, after the decisive battle of Vittoria had 
been fought; but he went through all the contest against 
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Soult on the frontier, was well to the front in the advance 
into France, commanded the first patrol that entereg 
Bordeaux, and heard the acclamations at the hoisting of the 
drapeau blanc. Two years later the Campaign of the Hundred 
Days called him again into the field. His description of 
Waterloo is one of the clearest known to us, being Written, ag 
an eye-witness’s description should be, solely from his own 
point of view. He commanded a brigade of cavalry, and his 
charge, after Napoleon’s great and final onset was rep 
seems to have done as much as any single movement to decide 
the fortune of the day. But perhaps the most attractiye 
things in the book are the numerous letters to his wife, which 
recount the civility and pleasantnesses that passed between 
him and the French, Spaniards, or Hollanders upon whom it 
was at different times his fortune to be billeted. 





MEMORIALS OF CHRISTIE’S.* 

UNTIL comparatively recent times the systematic exhibition 
of pictures, old and new, in London could hardly be said to 
have existed. Loan collections of old Masters and the num. 
bers of galleries devoted to modern work now provide picture. 
lovers with a constant and varied bill-of-fare. But at the eng 
of the last century and at the beginning of the present one, 
amateurs were largely dependent upon visits to the sale. 
rooms for the opportunity of seeing pictures. 


The most important part in these picture-sales for the last 
hundred years has been played by the house founded by 
James Christie, the history of which is traced in two thick 
volumes by Mr. W. Roberts. 


The founder of the business was James Christie. He was 
born at Perth in 1730; his father was an Englishman, but 
his mother was a Macdonald, and was both a near relation 
and intimate friend of the celebrated Flora Macdonald. 
James Christie entered the Navy, in which he served as a 
midshipman. He is said to have left the service before he 
was twenty on account of a romantic love affair with a lady, 
whom he eventually married. After settling in London and 
becoming an auctioneer, Christie became acquainted with 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Garrick, and other eminent men. 
He seems to have possessed great eloquence and a persuasive 
manner, combined with enthusiasm, qualities all of which 
were destined to be of the greatest use to him in his pro- 
fessional career. The success of Christie in getting 
influential people to be interested in his sales was great. 
The following, quoted by Mr. Roberts from Records of My 
Life, by John Taylor, 1832, is an instance :— 

“ As a proof of the estimation in which Mr. Christie’s character 

was held, particularly by the great Earl of Chesterfield, a noble- 
man distinguished for his intellectual powers and knowledge of 
mankind, as wellas for the polish of his manners, I relate the 
following fact, which was told to me by my late esteemed friend, 
Sir Francis Burgois. Mr. Christie had a particularly valuable 
collection of pictures to dispose of, most of which were of very 
high reputation abroad. Anxious that this collection should be 
distinguished from those of less celebrity, he waited upon the 
Earl of Chesterfield, to whom he had the honour of being known. 
It happened that the Earl had seen many of the pictures in 
question during his travels. Mr. Christie told his lordship how 
anxious he was that these pictures should excite the attention 
which they deserved, and he requested that his lordship would 
condescend to look at them. His lordship promised to attend the 
public view, and gave Mr. Christie leave to announce his intention 
among his friends or wherever he thought proper, and in order to 
give éclat to the occasion he promised to come in state. On the day 
appointed, therefore, the room was crowded, in the expectation of 
seeing this venerable and celebrated nobleman, who arrived in & 
coach and six and with numerous attendants. The company gave 
way, and afforded a convenient space for his lordship. He was 
attended by Mr. Christie, who took the liberty of directing his lord- 
ship’s attention to some pictures, and requested to be favoured with 
his opinion of the chief productions in the room. The auditors 
pressed as near as respect for his lordship would permit them, in 
order to hear and circulate his opinions.” 
There is something delightfully characteristic of the age 
about this performance. In order to induce the public to buy, 
it was necessary to get a Lord in a coach and six to criticise 
the pictures. Modern buyers at Christie’s, if they desire & 
guide beyond their own judgment, have to be content with 
the less ornate critics of the Press. Both kinds of criticism 
are probably liable to the same prejudice, ignorance, and 
assurance. 


Private views, it seems, are not new inventions. Mr. 





* Memorials of Christie’s: a Record of Art Sales from 1766 to 1896. By We 
Roberts. London: George Bell and Sons, 
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Roberts tells us that at the end of the last century society 
flocked to the sale-rooms on these occasions. Sometimes, 
indeed, in the case of an unusually important collection 
evening receptions were held, when an official from the opera 
stodd at the door to exclude those who were not of the 
fashionable world. 

We have said that the auction-rooms formerly supplied the 

Jace of picture galleries. As an instance of this, it may be 
mentioned that Gainsborough painted a portrait of James 
Christie. The artist gave him the picture, asking him to 
hang it up in his sale-rooms so that public attention might 
be called to the painter. The picture in question is repro- 
duced in the book before us. In it Gainsborougi's marvellous 
power of arresting transient expression is plainly manifest. 


The first great sale recorded in these volumes is the one at 
Stowe, at which were dispersed the collections of the Duke of 
Backingham. Compared with the Hamilton sale it seems 
unimportant, the sum realised by the former being £77,562, 
qhile the latter reached £554,005. The sensation at the time 
created by the Stowe sale seems to have been great. The 
following is an extract from the Times of August 14th, 
1848 :— 

“During the past week the British public has been admitted to 

a spectacle of painful interest and gravely historical import. One 
of the most splendid abodes of our almost regal aristocracy has 
thrown open its portals to an endless succession of visitors. 
pemttee Under the lofty arch which crowns the long avenue from 
Buckingham has lately passed a daily cavalcade, which, except in 
its utter absence of style, might remind one of the road to Epsom 
on a Derby Day. Barouches, flys, stage-coaches, ‘ busses’ pressed 
from the metropolitan service, and every gradation of ‘trap,’ 
down to the carrier’s cart hastily emptied of groceries, dragged 
to Wolverton, and filled with the unfortunate holders of return 
tickets to town, constitute a dreary antithesis to the cortége which 
so lately brought Royalty to Stowe.” 
The writer goes on to relate how a notice posted on the 
front-door gave the prices at which venison could be bought 
at a stall in the grounds. The story winds up with an account 
of the shock experienced by the writer at seeing for sale a 
lock of hair cut from the head of the exhumed body of 
Mary Brandon, the daughter of Henry VII. and ancestress 
of the Dukes of Buckingham. Venison and hair, how- 
ever, were only details of the sale. The most important 
picture sold was the celebrated Rembrandt, the ‘* Unmerciful 
Servant,” which was bought by Lord Hertford for two 
thousand guineas. China, family portraits, and plate were 
aold in such quantities that the sale lasted for forty 
days. It is impossible to notice all the sales of great 
importance recorded in Mr. Roberts’s work. Roughly speak- 
ing, these sales fall into two divisions, those of the collections 
formed by merchant princes, which generally consist of 
modern pictures; and those of reduced Peers, whose 
treasures are more often old Masters. The striking thing 
about these records is the enormous sums given in recent 
years for portraits of women by Gainsborough, Reynolds, 
and Romney. The highest price ever paid at Christie’s 
for a picture was £10,100 for Gainsborough’s Duchess of 
Devonshire, the celebrated picture which so soon after its 
sale disappeared. The next highest price was the head 
and shoulders of Lady Mulgrave, by the same artist, 
which recently sold for £10,000. The present volume con- 
tains a good reproduction of this picture. Certainly it is a 
masterpiece, it has the vividness of impression which per- 
haps no one but Gainsborough attained in the same degree. 
It has also that lightness of hand to perfection about which 
Sir Joshua speaks. When considering the prices of pictures 
it is impossible not to be astonished at the taste of rich 
people. What Mr. Roberts calls a sketchy portrait of second- 
rate importance of Lady Hamilton, by Romney, on one 
occasion fetched 2,030 guineas, while Walker’s “ Bathers” at 
another sale was sold for 2,500 guineas, and Mr. Watts’s great 
work, “The Rider on the White Horse,” 1,450 guineas. 
Before taking leave of these volumes we must congratulate 
Mr. Robertson on the way he has managed to put the 
enormous mass of details before us. To have dealt with the 
facts and figures of hundreds of sales and yet make the work 
interesting must have been by no means an easy task. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
THE Fortnightly has a strong number this month. We have 
noticed Mr. Watson’s fine poem elsewhere. In “Georges 
Darien” Ouida deals with a new French writer who describes 





the seamy side of French military life with terrible realism. 
It was, it seems, Georges Darien’s misfortune to be con- 
demned to serve in one of the punishment battalions of the 
French Army. To these penal regiments, quartered in Africa, 
are sent all the insubordinate conscripts of the French Army. 
English officers sometimes speak well of the plan, as it avoids 
imprisoning men who are only guilty of acts of insubordi- 
nation and not disgraceful crimes. If, however, Georges 
Darien tells the truth, they must be veritable hells upon 
earth. Here is his account of some of the horrors of Biribi— 
such is the slang name given to the punishment battalions :— 

“ Another soldier, Barnaux, has had some liqueurs given him 
by a comrade; Barnaux is drinking with the men of his marabout, 
when a sergeant enters, espies the irregularity, takes the offender 
before the officer in command. Barnaux refuses to say who the 
giver of the liqueur was. The Captain orders him to be put in 
irons. They have put him @ la crapaudine, that is, with his arms 
bound behind him and chained to his ankles. He is cast down 
thus on the sand of the camp. Because he moans with pain they 
gag him with a dirty rag, they tie his chin to his head with a 
cord. He remains all the night thus, tied up into a shapeless 
packet. In the morning when they change sentinels they perceive 
that he is dead. The gag has stifled him.” 

Here, again, is Ouida’s summary of another portion of the 
book :— 

“ Read only of the punishment of the tombeau for simple sins of 

negligence or thoughtless mirth. The tombeau is a canvas cover, 
stretched on stakes, making a cage a metre long by sixty centi- 
métres wide, into which the soldier condemned to this torment is 
obliged to creep on his stomach as best he can. In this cage he 
spends days, weeks, months, at the caprice of his tyrants, with a 
litre of water as his only drink, and nothing but the canvas 
between him and the scorching heat or icy rain, or blinding 
desert dust. On hot days the water in his little can evaporates 
rapidly; and at the will of the corporals in charge of him he may 
be kept thirty-six hours without other drink and without food at 
all. Remember, as you read these lines, that the tombeau has 
been the home for months of the man who describes it; a home 
on the scorching Algerian sand in the parching African weather ; 
a home in which he envied the jackal its lair and the vulture its 
wings; a home in which his flesh rotted and his manhood 
swooned.” 
We fear that this account of the things done in the 
punishment battalions in Algiers and Tunis is, to a great 
extent, well founded. Undoubtedly the fact that in a conscript 
Army it is unnecessary to think whether the service is being 
made unpopular has a demoralising effect in the matter of 
punishments. The knowledge that whatever happens the men 
will always come to the colours in unending streams makes 
the authorities callous. It is greatly to the credit of our 
officers that while maintaining all the essentials of discipline 
better than the French, they contrive to give punishments in 
a way which does not make the service unpopular or drive 
away recruits. Their secret is not gentleness, but as far as is 
humanely possible, justice. Strict discipline is not unpopular if 
the men know that they will not be punished for offences they 
have not committed. But naturally it is much easier to deal 
reasonably with men who are in the Army because they chose 
it as a profession than with the unfortunate lads who are 
swept into the ranks against their will, and who look on their 
military service as pure misery. An English soldier when he 
feels miserable says, “ What a fool I was to join.” A French 
conscript in the same position says, “ What a cruel and vile 
thing it was to force me from my home and put me against 
my will into this place of torment.” There is a world of 
difference between these two moods.——“ Gibraltar as a Winter 
Resort” will interest all who know the Rock. No doubt a 
hotel built up the hillside at a thousand feet above the 
sea-level would provide a splendid climate under the British 
flag and give sea and mountain air combined. The difficulty 
is the very proper desire of the military authorities to keep 
down the civil population in a place which is, after all, only a 
huge fort. The hotel, however, would be sure to empty itself 
weeks before war had been declared, and the authorities 
might then use it as a convenient barrack. That Gibraltar 
will in the end become one of the greatest ports in the 
Mediterranean, we do not doubt. “The Clondyke Gold- 
fields” is an article that will be eagerly read. The author 
says that some of the early miners made £200 a day in 
Klondike.——The last article, unsigned, is a clever piece of 
criticism of the German Emperor. Here is the writer’s 
summary of the results of the Kaiser’s policy: — 

“We may now sum up the results of the Emperor William’s 
activity in the domain of foreign politics since his dismissal 
of Prince Bismarck. These are :—(1) Germany has lost her 
position as the leading Power in Europe; (2) Russia has 
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taken her place; (3) France has become the ally of Russia; 


(4) the Triple Alliance has almost ceased to exist; (5) England 


has been alienated from Germany; and (6) the bond between 
Russia and Germany has been snapped and not renewed. 
We have lately been told that out of this confusion a new 
European system is to be constructed by the genius of the 
German Emperor. The idea is that the five continental Powers 
are to be united in a coalition against Great Britain, who is 
to be bled or dismembered for the benefit of all. Only a very 
sanguine person will dismiss this story as too absurd to be true. 
One thing, however, seems clear. If this extravagant scheme is 
not realised, the only alternative for Germany will be Isolation.” 


The Contemporary contains an account of the Klondike 
region by Mr. Harry de Windt which is of importance, as he was 
in the district only a year ago. Though he admits the hard- 
ships, he thinks that the stories of the cold have been 
exaggerated. There is seldom any wind, and therefore the 
low temperatures are bearable.——‘ Germanicus’s” account 
of the revolt of South Germany against the Prussians and 
Junkerdom is most curious. The Bavarians and Wurtem- 
bergers and Badeners are German patriots, but unless driven 
by external pressure it seems doubtful whether they will 
much longer endure the Prussianising of the Empire. The 
old Emperor never forgot he was the German Emperor. 
Walliam II. seems on the high road to become the Prussian 
Emperor. Mr. Norman Hapgood’s study of Mr. Morley is 
a most remarkable piece of criticism. Though its method is 
reasonable and balanced, it is in effect quite merciless, and 
will set up a feeling of indignation and reaction even in 
readers who are not inclined to admire Mr. Morley greatly 
either as a man of letters or as a politician. Mr. Morley is 
at bottom a Jacobin, though a Jacobin steeped in British 
moderation, British respectability, and British common-sense 
—we admit that this sounds a contradiction, but it is 
nevertheless true—but one is annoyed to see him written 
about like this :— 


“To gain a position of influence in politics, and to assure him- 
self a place in criticism, without the aid of instinct for action, 
charm of style, personal magnetism, wit, or eloquence, he has 
certainly kept his gifts employed at a higher rate of interest 
than is earned by most men of as few talents. His somewhat 
limited field has been cultivated with a thoroughness that 
brought a larger crop than many a richer and broader area. In 
the moralism, where we find so readily the boundaries of his 
personality, we must find also a partial explanation of his accom- 
plishment The difference between him and many other critics 
caged in the straitness of their convictions lies somewhat in his 
intellectual mistrust of many of the qualities which limit him, 
which leads him to avoid some of their worst results and to get 
out of them as much as they can do. His clear-headed scholar- 
ship gains much from tbis check of his perceptions on his 
instincts, and so does his statesmanship. Mr. Morley’s dozen 
volumes have given him a settled rank as a critic who is valued 
by the scholar as highly as by the general reader; and this rank 
is due largely to his moral nature, to the ethical seriousness 
which in its extreme is his artistic failure, to his moral nature, 
which made his attention loyal to a few large facts and principles 
and helped him to give order to all his studies, at whatever 
sacrifice of vivacity. His misfortune is that these principles are 
not timely, that they do not form a message needed and welcomed 
by the times, like that of Matthew Arnold, for instance, or that 
of Ruskin ; and, of course, also because they are not set in a style 
of distinction, but rather in one soured by moralism and desic- 
cated by science; so that the row of books stand on the shelf of 
the temporarily useful merely, read because they give certain 
information more intelligently than any other summary treatises 
now obtainable. Historia quoquo modo scripta est semper legitur. 
Mr. Morley himeelf finds history always interesting. He handles 
large subjects with a sincerity and a dignity that testify to their 
importance.” 


The following account of Mr. Morley’s style is also far too 
severe :— 


“This lack of artistic feeling for language, which accompanies 
so naturally the cloud of moral judgments that chequer Mr. 
Morley’s writings, shows itself in single epithets. Turgot, when- 
ever he is mentioned, however casually, is always ‘ the great’ or 
‘the wise Turgot’; ‘ justly, ‘admirably,’ ‘rightly ’ are constantly 
stuck on to quoted judgments with no other effect than to destroy 
the charm ; a swarm of things in the world happen ‘ too often’; 
unpleasant words like ‘hateful’ hover over the pages; if the 
laxities of genius are mentioned, the English nation is imme. 
diately dubbed with an unpleasant adjective for its supposed 
censures on the genius’ condact; ‘only partly true’ is fastened 
like an icicle on to an interesting quotation; and so on as long 
as we choose to continue the task of showing specifically the evil 
wrought in literary execution by the subordination of artistic to 
moral sensibility. Mr. Morley is well able to see this truth in 
others. Macaulay’s pages, be says, ‘are the record of sentences 
passed, not the presentation of human characters in all their 
fulness and colour.’ The moralist has his excuse for being and 
for writing ; but it is a commonplace that the laws of art apply to 
his work also.” 





a 
we could, if we cared to do so, make a fairly damagi 
list of weaknesses of style out of his essay, Still, as 
we have said, Mr. Norman Hapgood is a writer of y 
remarkable powers. We want to hear his idea of Sir 
William Harcourt as much as Mr. Pecksniff wanted to 
hear Mrs. Togers’s idea of a wooden leg.—Mr, Stead 
gives an account of “The Latest International.” Certain 
French and English schoolmasters and schoolmistreggeg 
have hit upon a plan under which English boys ang 
girls are set writing letters (in the opposite language) to 
an equal number of French boys and girls. Boys write to 
boys and girls to girls. Some of the letters are most 
amusing; one from a French boy to an English boy is com. 
posed in the precise style of “ Auguste en Angleterre.” 


The National Review has this month several bright papers 
in addition to the weightier political matter which is always 
its mainstay, and for which the statesmen and the publicists 
have so often reason to be grateful. Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
“ Jobnsoniana ” is a singularly brilliant and agreeable study 
of Johnson and his circle. Of Boswell himself one might 
have thought there was no more to say, but Mr. Leslie 
Stephen contrives to add some very interesting and diverting 
touches to the picture.——Mr. Birdwood’s “The British 
Civilian in India” should prove a useful corrective to those 
who imagine that the normal member of the Indian Ciyi} 
Service is a miniature prancing Proconsul, who devotes what 
time he can spare from tiger-shooting and flirtation to bully. 
ing and oppressing amiable Hindoo gentlemen, who know a 
great deal more about Shakespeare and Herbert Spencer than 
he does. Here is an account of one of them who died doing 
his duty, and a most difficult duty, to the people of India, 
Mr. Birdwood quotes from a writer in the Times of India:— 


“The dead set made at him [Mr. Rand] in native papers, the abuse 
piled on him even in the grave, may possibly suggest to even his 
own countrymen that, where so much mud has been flung, some 
deserved to stick. He is pictured as a hectoring bully who took 
as much delight in dancing on the feelings of the people as an 
Irishman does in flourishing a shillelagh. I knew him well for 
several years, and a more inoffensive man never worked in the 
public service. Reserved, shy, silent without being a bit morose, 
I do not think one-third of his own countrymen in Poona knew 
anything of him, though he was a prominent figure in the opera- 
tions for nearly four months. He was the least excitable man I 
ever met. I do not think he had what is called a temper, but like 
most quiet Englishmen, with clear, level-headed minds, he had 
an iron will aud a loyalty to Government akin to worship. He 
had a work to do, and he set his whole heart to do it without fuss 
or ostentation, and he freed the city from pestilence in less than 
two months. When the leaders of society...... had fled 
from the city, reducing the population from 118,000 to less than 
70,000, Mr. Rand’s mind was untiring in means to crush the 
plague. The splendid organisation was entirely his work ;—not 
a single substantiated case of ill treatment of man, woman, or 
child has been brought against the men who worked under his. 
orders. The city was saved, and when the work was done, Poona 
thanked him by taking his life as if he were a malefactor. He 
was just, fearless, loved the people for whose salvation he gave his 
life, and there is absolutely no foundation for the interested 
outcry that has been raised against him.” 


“The Month in America,” a very well-written, if some- 
times slightly partisan, record of things American, contains 
the following curious and significant anecdote :— 


“I may be permitted to recall here an incident which is, of 
course, familiar to the officials of Downing Street as well as those 
in the great white building on Pennsylvania Avenue, and which 
simply shows that the easiest way to meet a bluff is to ‘call’ it. 
Some years ago, when the Seal Question first assumed an acute 
phase and, under Mr. Blaine’s absurd contention of Behring Sea 
being a closed sea and the preservation of the seals being in the 
interest of public morality, British ships were being seized and 
interfered with in the most high-handed manner, the British 
Minister called one day at the State Department and eaid to Mr. 
Blaine that he had been instructed by his Government to inform 
him that, in the case of the seizure of another ship flying the British 
flag, the admiral in command of the British fleet at Halifax had 
been instructed to recapture such vessels, and, if necessary, to 
employ force. The British Minister took occasion to renew his 
assurances of distinguished consideration and left. Mr. Blaine 
pondered and acted. Instructions were at once telegraphed to. 
the commanders of the revenue cutters in Behring Sea revoking 
previous orders to seize British ships, and that season came to & 
close without a recurrence of the obnoxious interference with the 
work of the sealers. Le sage entend a2 demi mot.” 


“Why doI call him names when he hasn’t attacked me? 
Why, because I want people to see I’m as good as he is, and 
not afraid of him though he is a Duke and I’m on'y the son of a 
younger son.” As far as we can gather from internal evidence, 
that is the spirit in which Mr. George Russell attacks his kins- 
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Houses,” in the September Nineteenth Century. The taste of the 
article is deplorable and the arguments extremely poor. All 
the talk about “lordly lamentations,” of putting “his tears 
not into a bottle but into a book,” and of places that “ stink 
of Duke,” seems to us very cheap, while the suggestion that 
the Duke of Bedford’s account of his inability to work 
certain of his agricultural estates at a profit is vitiated by 
the fact that he is a very rich man from other sources 
ig clearly quite beside the mark. The central fact of the 
Duke’s book was that he possesses certain estates which 
yield him less than nothing, and which yet will be 
reckoned on his death as worth many hundred thousand 
pounds, and be charged accordingly with heavy Death- 
duties. The answer is, of course, that the Duke can sell his 
land. But to this he in effect replies that, even if he could do 
so, selling would mean a great injury to the population on 
the estates. We by no means conclude that there is no 
answer to the Duke of Bedford’s dilemma, but he put his 
vase with perfect propriety, with great moderation and 
reasonableness, and in excellent taste. To imagine that it is 
somehow an answer to, or at any rate a score off, the Duke of 
Bedford to scream out, “ Yah! how about your London 
honse-property ?” is ridiculous,—especially, too, as the Duke 
of Bedford made no concealment of the fact that his income 
from other property enabled him to work his agricultural 
estates on the non-economic lines, which, avcording to him, 
are the only lines fully consistent with the moral and 
material requirements of the people who live on his land. 
It is, however, not worth while to follow Mr. George Russell’s 
attempt to be “nasty ” to his cousin, merely because his cousin 
has published a very readable, interesting, and well-written 
book. Readers of Mr. George Russell’s paper will, however, note 
with amusement the way in which he dwells repeatedly upon 
his family and his ancestors. He is evidently very proud of his 
ability to abuse not only a Duke, but a Duke who is a cousin. 
One really thought that thie kind of inverted snobbism had 
died out, but apparently it has not, at any rate, in the exalted 
circles in which Mr. George Russell is careful to let us know 
that he was born and bred.—-Lady Glenesk writes a 
paper to show that people live longer now than they 
used, and that they may in the future attain an age 
five times as much as the age at which they reach 
maturity,—i.e, to one hundred and twenty-five years. 
——Mr. James Payn is always welcome as an essayist. 
His paper on “Old Age” is full of good stories. We 
have only room for one. When the Ettrick Shepherd 
quarrelled with Sir Walter Scott, he began one of his letters, 
“ D——4d Sir.” ——“ The French Aristocracy” should have been 
much more interesting than itis. It ought to be, but is not, an 
account of the various noble stocks that have survived all the 
changes in France. The summary, however, with which the 
Count de Calonne closes his paper is interesting :— 
“A fair idea can be formed of French society as it exists to-day. 
A tenth part, at most, consists of old families that have survived 
the revolutions, and who live generally in retirement, far from the 
busy, noisy world. Many have placed their sons in the army, and 
a number cultivate their land, some of them with an energy 
worthy of being imitated by professional farmers. Nearly all 
their names can be found in the list of the Agricultural Society 
of France, mingled in equal proportion with the names of the men 
most esteemed in scientific agriculture. Three-tenths at least 
belong to what is called la noblesse de la contrebande, while another 
tenth are connected with the higher liberal professions, literature, 
the sciences, pure and applied, the different classes of the Insti- 
tute, and the upper professorships. The remaining half consists 
partly of politicians many of whom have held office, and partly 
of great financiers, a large number of whom are of foreign origin, 
some of them occupying, owing to their intelligence, their wise 
conduct, their generosity, or the circumspection they display in 
their delicate position, a very high place in public esteem. Such 
are the elements forming French society at the present time. It 
has no profound vices, little pride, enough vanity not to care to 
be caught in fault, a sufficiently moderate thirst for pleasure to 
allow others, sprung from the ranks, to take the lead, fairly broad 
principles, measured convictions, elevated judgment in matters of 
taste and intellect, a love of country that has nothing narrow 
about it, and, to crown all, a charity so beneficent, so efficacious 
that slanderous tongues attribute it to a selfish desire to satisfy 
oneself in helping others. For our part we look upon this kind of 
egotism as being equal to a virtue.” 
——“ Fancy Cycling for Ladies” gives “tips ” for performing 
various evolutions on the bicycle, and gives them in more in- 
telligible language than is usualL——‘ Dr. Von Miquel, ‘the 
Kaiser’s Own Man,’” is a very curious study of the poacher 
tarned gamekeeper, who seems likely before long to become 
the German Emperor’s chief adviser. It is possible that he is 





that already in fact, though not in name——Tie Moulvie 
Rafiuddin Ahmad writes temperately and sensibly as to the 
feeling of the respectable Indian Mahommedans towards 
the British Government. He does not believe that there ig 
any disaffection among them, nor do we, if he is thinking of 
the best class of educated, self-respecting Mahommedan 
gentlemen. 


Sir Herbert Maxwell contributes an amusing paper to 
Blackwood this month on “ Heraldry in Practical Politics.” 
He deprecates the desire, which has been written about 
lately, to assigu “a quarter in the Royal Arms to Colonial 
bearings,” on the ground that the Colonists, not being aliens, 
claim as British subjects a title in the existing Royal 
Standard. The intimate association of the Colonies with 
the Mother-country would, therefore, argues Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, not be enhanced by giving them a right to bear 
“a missionary passant gardant, holding in his sinister hand 
a hymn-book, and with his dexter pointing a moral, all 
proper.” Yet if the suggestion is constantly made and 
insisted upon, the Colonies may feel slighted if it is not 
carried into effect.——In a short article on “The British 
Soldier as a Plague Commissioner” Major-General Tweedie 
criticises the action of the civil authorities in Bombay in 
allowing the work of suppressing the Plague to pass more 
or less into the hands of the military. “The robust per- 
sonality and energetic action of the British soldier” 
imported, according to General Tweedie, a fresh element of 
horror into the situation; and he further describes the 
“consternation produced among the women by the intrusion 
of Europeans.” 

In Cosmopolis Professor Max Miiller continues his “chatty ” 
and interesting talk about Royalties, great and small. People 
who like to hear about Kings and Queens, Princes and 
Princesses, will find his paper delightful reading. There is a 
very characteristic story of Tennyson and the Queen of 
Holland, but it is too long to quote——Mr. Henry Norman 
gives some comments in “The Globe and the Island” on 
recent events in Bulgaria which should be noticed by those 
interested in political developments in the Balkans. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——_>—_—_ 

The North-Western Provinces of India. By W. Crooke. 
(Methuen and Co.)—This volume contains the results of years of 
careful and intelligent observation. We have not space to notice 
more than a small part of the great mass of material thus col- 
lected, but we say emphatically that the whole is well worth 
study, both for its general human interest and for its special 
importance as bearing on British rule in India. We may 
specially point out the chapter on the land “ Under Hindu and 
Musalman Rule.” What we miss is something which it was not 
in Mr. Crooke’s—or, indeed, in any one’s—power to supply,—a 
history of the condition of the people. It is not, we may be sure, 
a case of “happy the people that have no history.” Whatever 
form, whether of conquest, or persecution, or luxury, the madness 
of the Kings may have taken, we may be sure that it was always 
with the same result,—“ plectuntur Achivi.” “ British Rule” 
introduces us to this side of Indian history. Of course we have 
made many failures, and even committed many wrongs, but the 
welfare of the people has never been wholly forgotten; it is now 
the dominant motive. One great evil which we have attempted 
to grapple with is infanticide. It has always been a point 
of honour with the Rajputs, Jats, and other kindred tribes to find 
for their daughters husbands of superior rank. It is not, there- 
fore, to be wondered at that in one sept, the Chauhans, who held 
themselves very high, there was not in 1843 a single female child. 
Eleven years afterwards, under pressure from British adminis- 
trators, the number had risen to 1,079. Still, much remained to be 
done. A census taken in 1868 of the suspected clans showed a per- 
centage of 22 girls only. In 1870 a law was passed, and a district 
of 92,185 people “ proclaimed.” Of children under six there were 
40 girls to 60 boys. But though actual murder has almost ceased, 
girl children are allowed to die; they are ill-fed and neglected in 
sickness. It is impossible otherwise to interpret the preponderance 
of deaths among female children. The average mortality in Europe 
is greater among boys, who are also born in a slightly greater 
proportion. In education we are doing something, but anything 
like the primary education which prevails here would hopelessly 
overtask Indian resources. Medicine makes its way more hope- 
fully. In 1893-94, 3,750,000 patients attended the hospitals. “The 
People: their Ethnology and Sociology” is a profoundly in- 
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teresting chapter. There are races in the North-West which 

give us a good idea of prehistoric man. The Korwas of 

Mirzapur are a tribe of the most savage habits, troglodytes, each 

household living apart, without agriculture of any kind or 

domestic animals, living on roots and the fruits of jungle trees. 

From this lowest stage the other tribes rise in regular gradation. 

Mr. Crooke tells us, that as far at least as the North-West is con 

cerned, the marriage of widows is common. Out of forty million 

Hindus, three-fourths permit, or even encourage, the practice. 

Of course, the Mahommedans do the same. The particulars given 

of the food of the people are notable. In Bareilly the average 

amount of food consumed is 2'101b. of grain and pulses, with 

142 grains of salt (a dessert-spoon well filled). The low 

caste Hindu fares better than the bigh-caste where both are 

poor. The average consumption of sugar is about 40 1b. per head. 

The clothing of a man, wife, and three children costs about 8s. 

The population averages six hundred and seventy-seven to 

each square mile of cultivation. In the purely rural parts of 

England the density is much smaller. 

The Personal Life of Queen Victoria. By Sarah A. Tooley. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—Everything that concerns the Queen 

interests her people, and this book, though in the way of a com- 

pilation, and containing little that may not be found in previous 
warks on the same subject, will doubtless be widely read, and 
may be commended as being eminently suitable for the domestic 
e'rcle and the drawing-room table. It is prettily bound, well 
got up, and profusely illustrated, and although some of the inci- 
dents narrated by the authoress may be deemed trivial by the 
censorious, the minutest details of exalted lives possess a perennial 
charm for the multitude, and the nation never wearies of reading 
about the Royal lady whom it delights to honour. Moreover, 
Miss Tooley gossips pleasantly, writes brightly, and tells her 
story with vivacity and grace. One of the incidents which she 
mentions will probably be new to most people. George IV. would 
have had the Duke of Kent’s daughter christened “ Georgiana,” 
and was greatly annoyed when her parents wisely declined to 
comply with this characteristic request. Imagine a Queen 

Georgiana! So ill-omened and grotesque a name would have 

been a misfortune, as well for her Majesty as for the country. 

We owe more to the Duke and Duchess of Kent than is generally 

supposed, 

The World of Light. By Adeline, Duchess of Bedford. 

(Skeffington and Son.) — By an accident, which we regret, the 
Duchess of Bedford’s little book of extracts from early Greek 
liturgies has escaped our review until now when, amid many 
jostling volumes, we can but recommend it, and no more. Yet 
these prayers for the dead, alien to our habits of thought as their 
editor admits some of them to be, deserve to be known widely 
and to be tenderly and closely studied. The notes with which 
they are here equipped and the editor’s introductory essay are 
not only scholarly and suggestive, but are written with much 
quiet dignity and beauty of language. All to whom the mystery 
of death and separation are the greatest of personal questions 
will find subject for thought and interest in this little book. 

Of books that have something of the tourist-help or holiday 
character we have received :—The Shakespearean Guide to Stratford- 
on-Avon. By H. Snowden Ward and Catharine Weed Ward. 
(Dawbarn and Ward.)—A prettily illustrated little volume, with 
life of the poet, descriptions of Stratford localities, sketches of 
the surrounding country, &c,——Harrogate, one of the series of 
“Popular, Pictorial, and Practical Shilling Guide - Books” 
(Ward, Lock, and Co.) Homburg and its Waters. By Dr. 
Yorke Davies. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)——The Art 
und Pastime of Cycling. By BR. J. Mecredy and A. J. Wilson. 
—Whittaker’s What to Do and What to Say in France, “ A Hand- 
book of Travel-Talk” (J. Murray). The Tourist’s Pocket- 
Book, “ containing useful words and simple phrases in sixteen 
languages, with medical and surgical hints, and a variety of 
other information.” 

Bishops of the Day. By Frederic Sawrey Lowndes. (Grant 
Richards.)—It is needless to say much about this volume beyond 
what is told in the sub-title, “A Biographical Dictionary of the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the Church of England and of all 
Churches in Communion therewith throughout the World.” The 
total number is three hundred and eighteen, of whom forty- 
five are without Sees. Eleven are octogenarians, thirty-four 
septuagenarians. About thirteen are under forty. 

Sophoclis Tragoediae, edited by Professor R. Y. Tyrrell 
(Macmillan and Co.), is the new volume of “The Parnassus 
Library of Greek and Latin Texts.” It is printed in the new or 
old-fashioned type which Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have in- 
troduced. 

We have received the third volume of A System of Medicine, 











Connection,” gout and rheumatism being among them, ang 
“Diseases of Alimentation and Excretion,” sub-divided into 
‘** Diseases of the Stomach,” ‘‘ Diseases of the Peritoneum,” 
“ Diseases of the Bowels.” 

The Supplement to the Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, edited by 
Professor W. W. Skeat (Clarendon Press), completes this 
edition with “Chaucerian and other Pieces.” These aro 
twenty-nine in number, the best known among them being 
“Thomas Usk: the Testament of Love,” “The Flower and the 
Leaf,” and “The Cant of Love.” An exhaustive critical preface 
is furnished by the editor, whom we would congratulate on the 
completion of his most valuable Jabours. 


and 


The Lessons of Holy Scripture Appointed by the Church of 
England, Illustrated by Thoughts in Verse. By the late Rey, 
J. H. Wanklyn, M.A. Vol. VII. (Bemrose and Sons.)—This 
volume contains the proper lessons for the Sundays of the 
Christian year. 


Szrmons, &c.—The Clock of Nature. By Hugh Macwmillan, B.D, 
(Isbister and Co.)—Dr. Macmillan enforces familiar truths with 
illustrations from natural objects. Few things are so attractive 
as these, handled as they are by a preacher who is at home in both 
subjects, that to which his lessons belong, and that from which 
these illuminating parallels are drawn. The fourth discourse, 
for instance, is on the text, “I will give him the morning star,” 
and the illustrating object is the flower known to us as Star of 
Bethlehem, which the preacher had seen flowering in abundance 
in the English cemetery at Scutari. “The starry flower spoke to 
me,” he says, “in a most impressive way, of the morning star of 
the resurrection which is promised to him that overcometh. The 
little earth-star bloomed over the graves of the English soldiers 
in token that for them there was a star of hope in the heavenly 
sky that would usher in the eternal day, when the sleepers would 
awake to newness of life.” An interesting fact is mentioned in 
the discourse which gives a title to the volume, that when the 
coffin of Pharaoh was opened withered flowers were found in it 
which indicated the season of the year at which he had been 
buried. But the Pharoah could hardly have been the Monarch 
that oppressed the Israelites, if by this is meant the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus. The mummy of Meneptah has never been found. 
Of course the phrase, “oppressed the Israelites,” might be 
applied to Rameses II., Meneptah’s predecessor.— The Table- 
Talk of Jesus, and other Addresses. By the Rev. George Jackson, 
B.A. (Hodder and Stoughton. )—The sermon which gives a title 
to the volume is hardly the best, and gives an erroneous idea 
of the contents. It refers to the healing of the dropsical man in 
Luke xiv., and the teaching which followed it. A volume taking 
up all that Christ said on the recorded occasions of his being a guest 
at men’s tables might be worked out “ to something interesting.” 
Here we have actually a digression on “Sunday Golf.” We are 
not disposed to disagree with Mr. Jackson’s views, but they come 
in somewhat mal-d-propos. The next two sermons, on “The 
Mother of Jesus ” and “ The Brothers and Sisters of Jesus,” are 
plain and forcible, with some telling applications to practical life. 
We are inclined to doubt the emphasis which the preacher puts 
on the word “ Fear of his father Isaac.” Among the other dis- 
courses that may be singled for mention are “The Idylls of 
Bethlehem” and “The Missionary Motive.” The latter is a 
courageous statement of views that most of us hold but few are 
willing to put forth so explicitly. We do not seek to evangelise 
the heathen to rescue them from hell after death, but because we 
hold that the Gospel is the most ennobling influence that can be 
brought into man’s life.——The Birth and Boyhood of Jesus. By 
G. F. Pentecost, D.D. (Same publishers.)—One cannot help 
thinking that this is a large volume to build up on the very 
scanty knowledge that we have of the subject. But Dr. Pentecost 
uses a considerable liberty of divergence, seeking his illustrations 
and applications in a wide compass. There is something in his 
style, in the direct and homely form of address which he uses, 
that reminds us of the preachers of the seventeenth century.—— 
The Four Pillars of the House, by R. F. Horton, D.D. (Isbister and 
Co.), contains four discourses on “ Purity,’ “Love,” “ Unselfish- 
ness,” “ Discipline.”——The Care of Souls, by John Watson, M.A. 
(Hodder and Stoughton), is a volume of lectures delivered at 
Yale on the work of a Christian minister. They are full of 
common-sense, strongly seasoned with humour, and are, we must 
say, a refreshing contrast to some of the quite impracticable 
discourses that have been sometimes delivered on such an 
occasion. The preacher, as Dr. Watson pictures him, is a 
possible being; nor have we occasion, with regard to him, to 
parody what Prince Rasselas said to Imlac, after the Sage had 
described the necessary qualifications of the poet.——We have 
also received :— Jesus the Poet. By the Rev. J. Reid Howatt. (Elliot 
Stock.) —“ Brief readings on the metaphors and similes uttered by 


edited by Thomas Clifford Allbutt (Macmillan and Co.) The | our Lord in the Gospels.”——Reason and Religion. By RB. C. 





contents of the volume are “General Diseases of Obscure 





Moberly, D.D. (Longmans and Co.) ——Lectures on Religion. By 
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M.A. (Same publishers.) Christian Instincts 


—_—_—_e__ 
. Pullan, 
Leighton By the Rev. Alex. H. Craufurd. (James 


and Modern Doubt. 
Clarke and Co.) 
New Eprrions.—Lives of the Saints. By the Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould. Vol. V., May. (John C. Nimmo.)——Epitome of the 
Synthetic Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. By J. Howard Collins. 
With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. (Williams and Norgate. )—— 
Renaissance in Italy: the Fine Arts. By John Addington Symonds. 
(Smith and Elder.) ——The Making of England. By John Richard 
Green. 2 vols. (Macmillan and Co.)——Modern Painters. By 
John Ruskin, LL.D. 2 vols. (G. Allen.) ——The Epic of Sownds: 
an Elementary Interpretation of Wagner's “ Nibelungen Ring.” 
By Freda Winworth. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)——Calamus : 
Letters written during 1868-1880 by Walt Whitman to Peter 
Doyle. (Laurens Maynard, Boston, U.S.A.)——Seraphita. By 
Honoré de Balzac. Translated by Clara Bell. With a Preface by 
George Saintsbury. (J. M. Dent and Co.) Taquisara. By 
F. Marion Crawford. (Macmillan and Co.)——Robinson on 
Gavelkind, with Additions relating to Borough - English. By 
Charles I. Elton, Q.C., and Herbert J. H. Mackay, LL.B. 
(Butterworth and Co.) Of the new Series of “ Downey’s 
Sixpenny Library ” (Downey and Co.), a venture which makes 
it appear that there is a larger public of readers than 
one would have thought, five volumes are now before us,— 
Frankenstein, by Mrs. Shelley ; The O’Donoghue, by Charles Lever ; 
The History of Henry Esmond, Esqg., by W. M. Thackeray; Mr. 
Midshipman Easy, by Captain Marryat; Oliver Twist, by Charles 


Dickens. 
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Alcock (D.), Doctor Adrian, cr 8vo ........ eccveee (R.T.S.) 6/0 
Anderson (R. E.), The Victorian Era, cr 8vo (Newnes) 2/0 
Barrett (G. 8.), Ihe Bible and its Inspiration, cr 8vo...... scccecscesessee(JATFOld) 1/6 
Bartlett (B. A.), The Battlefields of Thessaly, Cr 8VO ..sseceseseeses (J. Murray) 9/0 
Bartram (G.), The Peopie of Clopton, cr 8vo (Unwin) 6/0 
Beale (A.), Oharlie is My Darling, cr 8vo ... (R.T.8.) 





Burgin (@, B.), Fortune’s Footballs, cr 8vo (Pearson) 3/6 
Clouston (K. W.), The Chippendale Period of English Furniture (E. Arnold) 21/0 
Creswick (P.), The Temple of Folly, cr 8V0 .....s..sssssssssssssssesssesesenees (Unwin) 6/0 
Dibdin (J. C.), Scottish Border Life, cr 8V0............. meniuenes ..(Methuen) 3/6 
Dixie (J.), More Words of Faith, Hope, and Love, cr 8vo_........(Partridge) 3/6 
Dowden (J.), Helps from History to True Sense of Minatory Clauses of 
Athanasian Creed, 8vo (Simpkin) 2/0 
Fildes (A. F.), Elementary and Advanced Brush Work, 4to......... (Charles) 4/0 
Goodnow (F. J.), Municinal Problems, cr 8V0...........sseecesseeeeee--( Macmillan) 6/6 
Gowing (Mrs. th Merely Players, cr 8vo ...... coos .(F. V. White) 6/0 
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Hague (D.), The Church of England before the Reformation, cr 8vo (Hodder) 7/6 
Halliday (G.), Steam Boilers, Cr 8vO0 ..0.....s-eeseesersevsseccoseeseeseess-(H. Arnold) 7/6 
Hastings (F.), Sundays Round the World, 40 seerceccsrrssscereeseeresees (R.T.8.) 5/0 
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Ladd (G, T.), Philosophy of Knowledge, roy 8V0 ....secsscseseeceeees (Longmans) 18/0 
Leighton (M. C.), The Red Painted Box, er 8vo Macq 
Lindsay (H.), Methodist Idylls, cr 8vo... (Bowden) 6/0 
Logan (J. A., jun ), In Joyful Russia, cr 8vo ..... aueneuseoecssenssencescee (Pearson) 10/6 
Magnenat (Jules), French Practical Course, cr 8vo ...(Macmillan) 5/0 
Marchmont (A. W.), By Right of Sword, Cr 8V0 .......sssee00e0ee-(Hutchinson) 6/0 



































Marshall (E.), Lady Rosalind, cr 8vo (Nisbet) 6/0 
Maughan (W. 8.), Liza of Lambeth, cr 8vo (Unwin) 3/6 
Moore (H. 0.), The Dacoit’s Treasure, Cr 8V0 ........446 deseccecee «.( Partridge) 5/0 


Murray (D. 0.), My Oontemporaries in Fiction, cr 8vo ...(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Notter (J. L.), and Another, Practical Domestic Hygiene (Longmans) 2/6 
Peacock (M.), Lincolnshire Tales: Third Series, cr 8V0 ...........0...(Simpkin) 3/6 
Pemberton (M.), Queen of the Jesters, Cr 8VO ........sc000 tseeceeeeeeses-(Pearson) 6/0 
Poley (A. P.), Law Affecting Solicitors of Supreme Court, 8vo_..,...(Clowes) 21/0 
Random Recollections of the Belvoir Hunt, bya Sportsman, cr 8vo (Simpkin) 6/0 
Rayner (0. P.), The Type-Writer Girl, cr 8vo ........ dbus edenueseatieucond (Pearson) 3/6 
Scripture (E. W.), The New Psychology, cr 8vo ..... hae (W. Scott) 6/0 
Sergeant (A.), The Claim of Anthony Lockhart, cr 8vo ...(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Setchell (W. A.), Laboratory Practice for Beginners in Botany (Macmillan) 4/6 
Stables (G.), A Fight for Freedom, cr 8vo Nisbet) 5/0 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


MR. BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF 
TREATING SHORT SIGHT 


0 U R REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION, 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
President of the “ British Optical Association,” and 
Author of “ Our Eyes,” 
(now in its Seventeenth Edition), price 1s., 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
May be consulted personally free of charge. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


SUN Lire @GEet as 
LONDON. Established 1810. 
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The NEW PROSPECTUS for 1897, 
Containing REVISED RATES for 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES, 


May be had on application to the GENERAL MANAGER, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and 00.’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 

= ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation 


E. DENT and CoO., 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





TRADE-MARE. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
Goo: Cc OC: A FP tn BW Rey 
“The Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa.” 


A pure, nutritious, and economical beverage, possessing 
great restorative and sustaining qualities. Cocoatina 


flavoured with 
VANILLA 


is rapidly becoming the fashionable afternoon beverage 
in lieu of Tea, 











Sutton (J. B.), and Another, Diseases of Women ......(Rebman Printing Co.) 14/0 
Taine (H.), Journeys Through France, cr 8vo....... neanainienectenaeial (Unwin) 7/6 
Tracy (Louis), An American Emperor, 8vo (Pearson) 6/0 
Waiters (W. U. F.), Hints and Helps in Continuous Greek Prose ...(Blackie) 2/6 
Walters (W. C. F.), First Steps in Continuous Latin Prose, cr 8vo...(Blackie) 2/0 
Wells (H. G.), The Invisible Man, er 8vo seeee(Pearson) 3/6 
Zimmern (A.), Old Tales from Greece, 12M0.....1.00.cseeeeeseeeee «(Unwin) 2/6 




















Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the PusuisHEr, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





Cerms of Subscription, 


’ Half. 
Including postage to any part of the United Yearly. Footy. Quarterly. 
PPAMGMIODIN.cccpenteyaiceteyetectsecrtsitetesiveuscasatets BE. & Cie O TA F...00: 07 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
MOE Ooo sisctia Ochi ecdccaaspesneecsteeeecauttees 110 6......015 $.....0 7 8 








s ” “1 IBERTY” 
Ll BERTY SIRANG PRINTED SILK. 


ART FABRICS | surranLe FOR GARDEN PARTY DRESSES, 
FOR SEASIDE AND CYCLING BLOUSES, 
SEASIDE DRESSES An Eastern Woven SiJk, especially prepared for 

FETE GOWNS f Messrs. Liberty’s colour-printivg in England Of ex- 
mae S, | . ptional a gee pears wearing qualities. 
EVENING n many charming and exclusive designs and 
EVENING COSTUMES. colourings. 27in. wide, price 3s, per yard. fai 
Patterns Post-Free, | PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 








VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


The 24TH SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, 
and ARTS will BEGIN on OOTOBER 5th, and the 67TH SESSION of the 
SCHOOL of MEDICINE on OCTUB XR Ist, 1897. 

The Classes prepare for the following Professions:—Chemistry, Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal Mining, Textile Indus- 
tries, Dyeing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School Teaching, Medicine, 
and Surgery. University Degrees are also conferred in the faculties of Arts, 
8c ence, Medicine, and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence, 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the REGISTRAR. 





ORWENSTOW, CANFORD CLIFFS, 

BOURNEMOUTH. — SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 
MuN. Thorough modern education with individual attention. S.W. aspect; 
close to sea; high, open ground. Outdoor games. Principal, Miss EDITH M. 
RUDD. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. — Twelve Scholarships (£55—£10) on December 8th. 
Open to boys j ining next Term, SEPTEMBER 16th. Seventeen awarded 
in July. ARMY CLASS, free; 13th place into Woolwich, direct, last January. 
Engineering Class. Excellent health-record. Fine historic surroundings. 
Junior School (8-13).—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. (late House. 
Master at Marlborough). 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—TERM BEGINS SEPT. 21st.— 
: Addres:, unt'l September 7th, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, care of F. D. 
Windsor, Esq., The Limes, Warley Hill, Brentwood. 











To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Oharter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &. 
PresipEntT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 

Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H.N. Story-Maskelyne, Ksq., F.R.S. 
Col, Sir R. Nigel F. Kingscote, E.C.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon. Lord Moreton. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c. 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. ; . ' 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 12th, 1897. 


A SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, vid 

CARLISLE.—Situated in one of the finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
Oountry. Thorough Practicaland Scientific Instruction, Phenomenal Successes 
in Examinations. Preparation for the Colonies. Six Farms, Creamery, Work- 
shops.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 








DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 

Head-Mistress ... ... 20. ss oo ... os Miss JAPP, B.A. 

The School Coarse includes the Subjects of a High School Curriculum, Natural 

Science (with Laboratory Work), Drawing, Singing, and Harmony, Needlework, 

and Physical Exercises. Fees, 4to 6 guineas aterm. Prospectuses, &c., can be 

obtained from the Secretary. NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 22nd, 1897. Private 

omnibus daily from Moseley and Handsworth. A Boarding-House (Thorne Hill, 
Augustus Road) in connection with the School. 

T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


48 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 
DGBASTON SCHOOL HOUSE ror GIRLS, Limited, 
THORNE HILL, AUGUSTUS ROAD, EDGBASTON. 
oarding House in connection with 
EDGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited. 
Pleasant situation; Electric Light; Large Garden; Tennis, Hockey, and 
Cricket. Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, A.M.1.0.E, 
House Mistress, Miss WELLS. 
Assistant House Mistress, Miss JOWITT (Camb. Hist. Tripos). 
For Prospectus and list of referees, apply to Miss JAPP, B.A., Head-Mistress 
of the Edgbaston High School, or to the House Mistress, 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (ror Women), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal—Miss EMILY PENROSE. 

The SESSION 1897-98 WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 7th. Students 
are expected to enter their names between 2 and 4 on Weinesday, October 6th. 
Mrs. Fawcerr will deliver the INAUGURAL ADDKESS at 4.30p.m. on 
THURSDAY, October 7th. 

Lectures are given in all branches of general and higher Education. Taken 
systematically they form a connected and ‘ead course, but a single course 
of Lectures in any subject may be attended. 

Courses are held for all the University of London Examinations in Arts and 
Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London), and for the Teachers’ Certificate 
(Cambridge). 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for practical work. 

The ART SCHOOL is OPEN from 10 to 4, Students can reside in the College, 

UCY J. RUSSELL, 
Honorary Secretary. 


ALTON HALL, VICTORIA PARK, MANCHESTER, 
—Licensed in 1876 as a Hall of Residence for Students by the Owens 
College. Ample private tuition by Principal and Staff. Forty Students. 
Managed by the Society of Friends on unsectarian lines, Building erected for 
the er Two acres of grounds, also football field, cricket, tennis, work- 
shop. Fees at Owens low. Hall fee, including tuition, £90 a year.—Apply to 
the PRINCIPAL, 

















INGSLEE, near FARNDON, CHESTER—A 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL, standing in 13 acres of ground. Healthy 
and picturesque position. Head-Master, Rev. A, SLOMAN. 





REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL, 1 TREBOVIR ROAD, 

SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.—Principal, Mrs. W. R, COLE. The NEXT 

YERM will COMMENCE MONDAY, September 20th, Prospectuses and 
Referees on application. 





UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 


Engineering sides). NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23rd.—Apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER. 









O. CLAUGHTON, B.A. Oxon., with Resident and 

e Visiting Masters, PREPARES GENTLEMEN’S SONS for PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY.—House very healthily situated close to sea, 
Drainage certificate. Excellent water supply. Large playing field. Moderate 
fees.—For list of references and prospectus apply, Bolsover, Meads, Eastbourne, 








ECTATOR. 
F OR D BXAaxs 


@ * 
SPECIAL TUITION IN LONDON. 


Mr. FE. L. HAWXINS, M.A., has left Begbroke, near Oxford, He has 
21 years’ most successful experience in coaching for Oxford Examinations hag 
is now REOEIVING DAILY PUPILS for Oxford or other Pass Exami » aad 
at 103 Victoria Street, Westminster. He also coaches by Correspondenn: 


Apply early for September Smalls, Terms and prospectus on application, 








EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTR 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIO SCHOOLS only. House speci 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to h, 
and work of Boys. References to Parents of Bovs passed into Public Sonn 
leading London Physicians, &.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLaty 
M.A, Oxon. 





ra 
ASTBOURNE.—Lady Cunliffe has personal knowledge of 
the happy life and careful training bestowed on a few GIRLS ina 
PRIVATE SCHOOL, delightfully domiciled. Its Principal has algo the con 
recommendation of Lady Elphinstone, Lady Stirling, and others wh 


were her pupils.—For details, address “‘H, M.,” Avonmore, Meads, tate 





ILGRIM HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT.—Rey, Fy 
KNOX, M.A., for 10 years Head-Master Church Mission Schools, Limpsfela 
tate Demy Magd. Coll., Oxford, assisted by Resident Staff, PREPARES BOY 
aged 7—14, for PUBLIO SCHOOLS, — Buildings on hill-side facing due” 
sheltered from N. and EK. 32 acres of playing fields. Football and cricket 
grounds and carpenter’s shop.—List of successes of previous Pupils and Pr 
spectus on application to the PRINCIPAL, > 





ANOVER, GERMANY.—Mr. C. C. TH. PAREZ, BA 

late Master at St. Columba’s College, Scholar of Olare College 
Oambridge, PREPARES a few PUPILS for the Navy, Pablic School. 
Matriculation, and Preliminary Examinations, Careful discipline; English 
table. Dry and bracing climate. Football; tennis; gymnasium, — apply 
Hanover, Hoélty Str, 11. . 





NIGHTS SCHOOL, BRYNMELYN, WESTON. 

SUPER-MARE.—PREPARKE for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and NAVY, jt 

desired, Exceptionally healthy locality; thorough education ; special attention 

to Natural Science and Natural History. Two Scholarships of 30 guineas each 
for competition, September 8th.—Apply, ALLEN BROCKINGTON, B.A, 





LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH— 
Large, well-built establishment; thirty bed-rooms for sixty boarders, 
Excellent cricket-field, playground, workshop, &. Strong staff; small classes, 
Boys very successful in the mdon Matriculation Examination, (Climate 
bracing; very healthy. Every care taken of delicate boys. 





ees GRAMMAR SCHOOL, HANTS, 
Head-Master: Rev. T, J. THORBURN, M.A., LL.D. 
Professional or Commercial Education. Excellent Buildings, Chemical and 
Physical Laboratory, Workshop for Manual Training, Gymnasium (shortly), 
large Oricket and Football Field, Tennis, &c, Several Scholarships at next 
Examination. Beautiful country; fine climate. NEXT TERM BEGINS 8kp- 
TEMBER 22nd.—Apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


SCHAM SCHOOL, BOURNEMOUTH. 
RESULTS SINOE 1894, 
NAVY.—Thirteen successful out of Fourteen,—2nd, 4th, &c. 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—Six Classici), Four Mathematica), Two Nominations. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ENTRANCES.—No Boy has failed. Fourteen have takes 
Twenty Prizes. 
Head-Master—Rev. G. H. WEST, D.D. 








ONDON.—ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 122 and 124 ST. 
JAMES’ TERRACE, MAIDA HILL, W.—Under direction of Wantage 
sisters. Warden, the LORD BISHOP of READING. BOARDERS and DAY 
SCHOLARS. Training Department. Also Kindergarten, University and 
R.A.M. Examinations.—Applications received by the SiSTEK-IN-CHARGE, 





ENTAL—BISHOPSTONE HOUSE, BEDFORD. 

Highly recommended PRIVATE HOME for TEN LADIES euffering 
from Mental and Nervous Diseases. Three recoveries during past year. Vacancy 
for patient or voluntary boarder. Trained Nurses, Companion, Oarriages. In- 
door and outdoor amusements. One hour per Midland rail from London.— 
Address, MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT. 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—PREPARA- 

TORY SCHOOL for BOYS between the ages of six and fourteen. Many 
Scholarships recently gained at the Public Schools, The Resident Masters are 
Graduates in Honours of Oxford or Cambridge,—Particulars from the Misses 
FRANKLIN, 








OURNEMOUTH, GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE 

OHINE.—SOHOOL for BOYS from 6 to 14. Resident Masters, Governess. 
Stands high, faces south, overlooks sea, Sheltered playground, private field for 
games. Fees, 60, 80, 100 guineas.—Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL. 





WITZERLAND.—HOME-SCHOOL for limited number 

_of ELDER GIRLS. Special advantages for the Study of Languages, 
Music, and Art. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing climate ; 
beautifal situation and large grounds, References hanged.—Prospectus, 
Mesdemoiselles HEISS, Waldheim, Berne. 








CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

J GRANVILLE HOUSE, MEADS, EASTBOURNE. Thorough Education. 

a, references; home comforts; large grounds with croquet and tennis lawns. 
—For prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 





bite ALDEBURGH SCHOOL For airrRiLs, 

ALDEBURGH, SUFFOLK.— Head-Mistress, Miss M. I. GARDINER, 
Natural Sciences Tripos, formerly Assistant-Mistress St. Leonard’s School, St. 
‘Andrews. References: Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M.D., The Rev. and Hon, 
A. T. Lyttelton, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq. 


AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
_ ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. French, German, Italian, 
Music, Singing, Painting, special Studies, Annual Examinations in French and 
German by University Professors. Certificates given.—Miss WILLS, formerly 








T. OLAVE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, TOOLEY STREET, 

8.E. (near the Tower Bridge).—SCHOOL REOPENS on WEDNESDAY, 
September15th. Entrance Examination, at which an open Scholarship (£10 with 
tuition fees) is offered.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER or CLERK 
TO THE GOVERNORS. 





"ieee METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


SALE BY TENDER OF £43,333 6s. 8d. THREE PER OENT. 
PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK. 


MINIMUM PRICE, £105 PER CENT. 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that it is the intention of the Directors of this 
Company to sell by Tender £43,333 63, 8d. of Three per Cent. Perpetual Deben 
ture Stock, in accordance with the provisions of the South Metropolitan Gus 
Acts, 1882 and 1896, y : 
Particulars of same, with Form of Tender, can be obtained at this office, an 
aenee to the undersigned, and Tenders must be sent in on or baer 
TUESDAY, September 14th, 1897. The Stock will be allotted to the bg ee 
bidders, but no Tender will be accepted at a lower price than at the rate of £1! 
money for each £100 Debenture Stock. By order, 

Offices: 709a Old Kent Road, 8.E. FRANK BUSH, Secretary. 
August 18th, 1897. 


ht ls- ware DESIRED by a LADY. 
TERMS ON APPLICATION. 














Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School for Girls, and Madame DE WORMS. 
Escort from London, September 14tb. 





Mies NICHOLSON, 
13 Lloyd Square, Clerkenwell, W.C. 
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ws INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT. 
MONTGOMERYSHIRE COUNTY SCHEME. 


UNTY RNING BODY INVITE APPLICATIONS for the POST 
The COUNT ER of the Dual School at Llanfyllin, which it is intended 
of HEAD Ded at the coming half-term. Salary, £150 with £2 Capitation Bee. 
shabper of Pupils authorised by Scheme, 54. S 
en ——— 
m * a 
Further particulars G. D. HARRISON, 
Clerk to the County Governors, Welshpool. 








LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL ror GIRLS. 
BOARDING-HOUSE, 2 Crecit Roan, Cuirron, BRISTOL. 


Under the control of the Council. 
MistrEss—Miss A. M. PROCTER, Senior Assistant-Mistress, 


oo Boarding Fee, payable in advance, £21 13s, 4d. per term. 





RUSSELS—AVENUE LOUISE—HOME 

FINISHING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Estab- 
jisned 19 years. Resident Foreign Governesses; first-class Professors attend. 
res al attention given to Languages, Musie, and Painting. Escort from 
Tendon tember 17th.—For Prospectuses, references, &c., apply to the 
Priccipal, Mrs. ENSOR, The Knap, Milborne Port, Sherborne. 





mMuDOR HALL SCHOOL For GrrRLs, 
T FOREST HILL, 8.E. Established 1850. Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON, 
Grten, Cambridge; Historical Tripos, lst Class, Professors: H. G. Seeley, 
F.RS.; J. W. Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, M.A.; G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. 
Dittel (Heidelberg); Mons. Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire) ; Mons. Larpent, 
B.-L. ; Herr Loman, L.A.M.; Herr Paul Stoeving (Leipsic); &. Large bouse 
and grounds, Gymnasium, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. Reference permitted 
to Miss Welsh, Mistress of Girton Coliege, and many Olergy and Medical Men. 





HE BYFLEET HIGH SCHOOL ror Boys, HIGH- 

FIELD PARK, BYFLERT, SURREY.—Proprietors, The English Public 

Schools Company, Ltd.—For Prospectus, apply the SECRETARY, 60 Chandos 
Street, or the PRINCIPAL, at the School. 





will BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 23rd. Reference is kindly 
allowed to the Rev. Canon Ainger, D.D., Master of the Temple, E.C. ; Professor 
G. Carey Foster, F.R.S., 18 Daleham Gardens, N.W.; Professor John Ruskin, 
LL.D, Brantwood, Coniston; and others.—For Prospectus, apply to Miss 
HELEN E. BAYNES. 


REPARATORY CLASS for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

4a SLOANE SQUARE, 8S.W.—Mr. T. 8S. MORTON, M.A. (late Classical 

Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge), PREPARES BOYS between the ages of 

7 and 14 for Entrance or Scholarship Examinations.—Prospectus and references 
on application. 


ARIS. — REFINED HOME. — Mdlle. DETKENS 

REOEIVES three or four LADIES wishing to visit Paris or to study Art. 

‘Yerms moderate; highest references given and required.—l03 Rue de Rome, 
five minutes from the Parc Monceau, 


ALTER ©. DALE, M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb., 
PREPARES SONS of GENTLEMEN for PUBLIC SOHOOLS, &c. 
Excellent climate, House close to the Sea. References include several Head- 
Masters. Individual attention.—Address, 2 Edgar Road, Cliftonville, Margate. 


\ OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—The NEXT TERM 














LKLEY, YORKSHIRE, on border of the Moors.—Mr. 
H. H. DAVIS, M.A., late Scholar Trin. Coll. Camb, PREPARES GENTLE- 
MEN’S SONS for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Day-boys taken, The School (established 
15 years) stands in its own grounds of about 8 acres. Bracing climate. TERM 
OOMMENOES SEPTEMBER 23rd.—Apply to Wharfedale School, Ilkley. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





T° INVALIDS.—A List of Medicat Men in all parts 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS. Full particulars and 
terms sent gratis. The list includes Private lums, &c. Schools also re 
commended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, . 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 
W.0. Telegrams, “ Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 





UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


the WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, October 4th. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the combined value of £410 are awarded 
pryroy Ak — numerous Prizes and Medals are open for competition by Students 

00]. 

The number of patients treated in the wards during last year exceeded 6,000. 

All Hospital Appointments are made strictly ia accordance with the merits of 
the Candidates, and without extra payment. There are 28 Resident Appoint- 
ments open to Students of the Hospital annually without payment of additional 
fees, and numerous Non-resident Appointments in the general and special 
departments. The Queen Victoria Ward, recently re-opened, will provide 
vy ———— vse gynecological and maternity cases, 

acco’ isi 

Residens we Rn mmodates about 60 Students under the supervision of a 
Boren | School provides the full curriculum required for the L.D.S., 

The Clubs Union Athletic Ground is easily accessible, 

A Handbook of information for those about to enter the medical profession 
will be forwarded on application. 
wae bay Sa a = = aren erateining § fall particulars as to fees, course 

vised, regulations o e Co -, appl rsonally, by lette 

to the DEAN, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, SEY) OY letter, 


UPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


Scien By Miss THAcKERay. 

CIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is popeeel to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 

bey at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 

. 18 Lay a — yon ae }-4 Sap" Ohanigtion and 

towards 8 @ Association shou t.— Bank 
Messrs, RANSOM BOUVERIE, and 00., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. elias 








NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will OOMMENCE on 
OCTOBER 4th. INTRODUCLORY LECTURE at 4 p.m, by Mr. Rarmonp 
Jounson, M.B., B.S., F.R.C.8. 

‘The KXAMINA'LIONS for the ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will COMMENCE 
on SEPTEMBER 23rd. 

om aaa Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of £800 are awarded 
annually, 

In University College Hospital about 3,000 In-Patients and 35,000 Out-Patiente 
are treated during the year. Thirty-six Appointments, eighteen a resident, 
as House Surgeon, House Physician, Obstetric Assistant, &c., are tilled up by 
competition during the year, and these, as well as all Clerkships and = 
ships, are open to Students of the Hospital without extra fee. Resident 
Officers receive free board and lodging. 

Prospectuses, with full information as to Olasses, Prizes, &., may be 
obtained from University = Gower Street, W.C. 

R. J. GODLEE, M.S., M.B., B.A., F.R.C.8., Dean. 
J. M, HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 








NIVERSITY OF 
SPECIAL CLASSES. 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


SPECIAL CLASSES are held in the subjects required for the PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC M.B. (London) EXAMINATION, 

BOTANY and ZOOLOGY. By P. Chalmers Mitchell, M.A.Oxon., F.Z.S. 

CHEMISTRY and PHYSIOS. By Hugh Candy, B.A., B.Sc.Lond. 

Fee for the whole Course—10 guineas. 

Special Classes are also held for the Intermediate M.B.Lond. and Primary 
F.R.C.8., and other Examinations, 

These Classes will commence in October, and are not confined to Students 
of the Hospital. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


LONDON. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses x 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum. } and thus lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any Address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCK, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD 
STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“PHE SPECTATOR": 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 
LOE STRACHEY. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“An amusing boek, which is certain to find a welcome.” —Standard, 


“A very interesting series,’’—Times. 
“The book is interesting to all lovers of dogs.” —Speaker, 





London T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED & OATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address Booxkmen, Lonpon. Code: Unicops. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


MADE IN THREE SIZES— 
10s. 6d., 16s. 6d., and 25s. cach, post-free. 
The most prolific writers of to-day pronounca it a perfect pen, 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application to 
MABIE, TODD, and BARD, 


98 Cuxarsipz, E.C., 954 Recent Staext, W.. LONDON. 
3 Excuaser Street, MANCHESTER fw 
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Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents FoR SEPTEMBER. 

By Harry de Windt. 
By Germanicus, 

By H. W. Neviason. 

Our TRADE WITH GERMANY AND BELGIoM. By M. G. Mulhall. 
By J. Rendel Harris, 


Tue KionpikE GoLpFIELDs ‘with Map). 
Tue REVOLT OF “OUTH GERMANY. 
Tue Toirty Days IN KPIKUS. 


Tue “ Locia” AND THE GOSPELS. 
MAFTERLINCK aS A Mysric. by Arthur Symons, 
‘SrvzrnG Su.ver. By W. R. Lawson. 

Mr. Jonn Mortey. By Norwan Hapgood. 

THE METHODIST NAINTS AND MARTYRS. 
A New Criticism or Poetry. 

Tue County: a OoMPARATIVE STUDY. 
Divorce in THE UNITED STATES. 
Tue Sects. By Howard Evans. 
THE Latest INTERNATIONAL. By W. T. Stead. 


Tue Hovusk oy Commons HatF a Century AGo.—II. By Sir C. Gavan Duffy. 





London: ISBISTER and CO., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


By the Rav. R. 0. Nightingale, 


By Edward Jenks. 
By Gertrude Atherton. 


nile 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKs, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOQ 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New York and 24 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the ‘attention of the 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented b 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own §' 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS AN 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


BEDFORD 
their Branch House 4DING 


DARD 


T 
and PERIODIO 





S:ate Wants. 


or Exchanged, 


eee Ty he aa 

OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIg 
The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, So; D. 
First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what the subject, a 
Patronised by the Nobility —EKDWARD BAKER'S re} 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bough, Lat! 


Si 








With Portraits and Maps, large crown 8vo, 9s. 


THE BATTLEFIELDS OF THESSALY, 


with the Personal Experiences in the late War between Turkey and Greece, 


of Sir Exitis AsHMEaD BartLett, M.P. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


[On Tuesday, 7th next. 





Co., 2 Creed Lane, Loudon, #.C.; 
Established 1819, 


THACKER and CO., Publishers and Exporters, 
e 2 Creed Lane, London, E.C., WILL be PLEASED to CONSIDER 
MSS., in most branches of Literature, with a VIEW to PUBLICATION in 
BOOK FORM.—Address, ‘PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT,” W. Thacker and 
also at Calcutta, Bombay, and Simla. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 





CASES FOR 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


iia. 


A COMPANION VOLUME TO “DOG STORIES,” 


CAT AND BIRD STORIES 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR” 


To which are added Sundry Anecdotes of Horses, Donkeys, & 





With Introduction by J. ST. LOE STRACHRy, 
Editor of “Dog Stories.” 





THE GLOBE.—“ Very interesting and diverting. 
THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An attractive and amusing book 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE,.—“ It is a bright little collection, abounding in 
racy and faithful anecdotes.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, F.C, 








| icnennieaas ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 


1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS we oe cee aes 27,000,000 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Ohildren, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


No. 247. SEPTEMBER, 1897. 


Tur Buck-JUMPING OF Lanour. By W. H. Mallock. 

Tur “ CONSERVATIVE” COMPENSATION (WORKMEN’S) 
Brut oF 1897. By the Marchioness of London- 
derry. 

Tux DiaMOND JUBILEE IN Victoria. By the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Brassey (Governor of Victoria). 

**LeciTimismM” 1n EnGtanp, By the Marqu's de 
Ruvigny and Raineval aud Cranstoun Metcalfe. 

CANNING AND THE Eastern Question. By the 
Right Hon. Leonard Courtney, M.P. 

Lanp anv LopGinc Hovusss (a CoLLoguy WITH 
THE DuKE OF Beprorp). By George W. E. 
Russell. 


THE IncrEastnG Duration OF Human Lire, By 
the Lady Gienesk, 

On Otp Acr. By James Payn. 

THe GROWTH OF OUR SxaporTs. By Joseph 


Ackland, 
How THE SCEPTRE OF THE SEA PASSED TO ENGLAND. 
By Major Martin Hume, 


Tur FRrENCH ARistrocracy. By the Count de 
Calonne. 

Fancy Oyciineg ror Lapizs. By Mrs. Walter 
Creyke 

From TyrEe To GiEencor. By Lady Archibald 
Campbell. 

Tue Mopern MacHIAVELu. By Frederic Harrison, 

Dr. Von MIQUEL, ‘THE Kaiser’s owN Man.” By 
Edith Sellers. 

Invi: 
(1) A RemxEpIsaBLE GRIEvANCcCE. By George 


dams. 
(2) Is 14® Brivisu “Ras” ry DANGER? By the 
Moulvie Ratinddin Ahmad. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston and Co., Ltd. 





A KEY TO ENGLISH 
ANTIQUITIES. 


with Special Reference to the 
SHEFFIELD and ROTHERHAM DISTRICT. 


BY 
ELLA S. AKMITAGE. 
With Plans and Illustrations, 348 pp., crown 8vo, 7s. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and 00, 





INSURANCE AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND FIDELITY 


GUARANTEE 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Co. 
Capital, £1,000,000. Losses Paid, £3,800,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878 








GOLD MEDAL, 


IMEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excelient 

light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14s, — 8, 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very supe: ior to wine usually 
sold at higher prices, The apprecia- 
tion this wine meets with from the 
constantly increasing number of 
customers it procures us in London 
and the Provinces, gives us ad- 
ditional confidence in submitting 
it to those who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles, 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 

sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 
General Price List Free by Post. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO, 


WiNKE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE.) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural QOocoa on being subjected to powerful 
hydraulic pressure, give forth their excess of oil, 
leaving for use a finely flavoured powder—“ Cocoaine 
a product which, when prepared with boiling water, 
has the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with 
many, beneficially taking the place. Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 

Sold only in Tins. 


IRK BECK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayabie on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu 
lars, poit-free. 


Per Dozen. 
Bots. }-Bots 


17s, 9s, 6d, 




















FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 


NEW BOOKS. 


PRINCE RANJITSINHJI ON CRICKET. 


Dedicated by permigsion to Der Wajestp the Dueen-Empress. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


THE JUBILEE BOOK 
OF CRICKET. 


By K. S. RANJITSINHUI. 


With One Hundred and Seven Full-page Plates. 


Large crown 8vo, price 6s. 


The following Editions are also on sale :— 


EDITION DE LUXE. 
Limited to 350 Copies, printed on Hand-made Paper, 
and handsomely bound in buckram, crown 4to, with 
22 Photogravures and 85 Full-page Plates. Each 
Copy signed by Prince Ranjitsinhji. £5 5s. net. 


FINE PAPER EDITION. 
Medium 8vo, with Photogravure Frontispiece, and 106 
Full-page Plates on Art Paper. 25s. net. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


TIMES.—“ K. S. Ranjitsinhji has produced the best and most 
complete work on cricket that exists.” 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ It is an illustrated encyclopedia of 
practical knowledge and valuable suggestion.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A most noteworthy contribution to 
the literature of our splendid national game. Its page-illus- 
trations, more than a hundred in number, present a perfect 
portrait-gallery of British and Australian public cricketers.” 

SKETCH.—“ As a manual—an aid to playing the game—it is the 
most complete work of the kind ever attempted.” 





SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


WITH THE CONQUERING TURK. 


By G. W. Strevens, Author of ‘The Land of the Dollar,” &, With 4 Maps, 
in 1 vol. small demy Svo. 


SECOND EDITION. NOW READY. 


AUDREY CRAVEN. By May Sincuarr. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“Of the workmanship of this remarkable book it is difficult to speak in terms 
of flattery, Audrey’s character is drawn with the rarest subtlety, yet with 
absolute trutbfulness...... The finished style, the terse epigrams, the excellence 
of the story, minister to our delight.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





ELEMENTS OF THE SCIENCE 


pd RELIGION. Part I.—MORPHOLOGICAL, Being the Gifford Lectures 

a before the University of Edinburgh in 1896. By O. P. TIELE, 

nent Litt.D. (Bonon.), Hon. M.R.A.S., &., Professor of the Science of 

igion in the University of Leiden. In 2 vols. Vol. I., post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
[Immediately. 


THE WOODLAND LIFE. By Epwaxp 


Tuomas. Witha Frontispiece, crown &vo, 6s. 


“Mr. Edward Thomas is an accurate and delicate i ipti 
as | observer, and his de 
some of the more distinct phases of nature are remarkably vivid. Words 





of 





NEW ISSUE IN SHILLING VOLUMES. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR 
ina READERS. Edited by Rev. W. Lucas Cotiins. Bound in 
e [In course of publication. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD ana SONS, 
LONDON and EDINBURGH, 





MACMILLAN & GO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL. 
Thirty-five Thousand Copies have already been sold. 
Price Six Shillings. 


The CHOIR INVISIBLE 


By JAMES LANE ALLEN. 


GUARDIAN.—“ One of those rare books that will bear reading 
many times.” 
ACADEMY.—“‘ The Choir Invisible’ is a fine achievement.” 








SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
With Illustrations, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net, 


A RIDE THROUGH WESTERN ASIA. B 
Oxive Bicuam. Part I. Asia Minor.—Part II, Persia, North to South. 
—Part III. Turkish Arabia,—Part IV. Persia, West to East.—Part V. 
Central Asia. 

ATHENZUM.—“ The author, though he shows sufficient command of lan- 
guage, never uses it superfluously...... A volume of travel the interest and merits 
of which are beyond the average.” 





With Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


WITH THE TURKISH ARMY IN THES- 


SALY. By Ciive Bieuam, Special Correspondent of the Times, Author of 
“A Ride Through Western Asia.” 
TIMES.—* Forms a valuable record of the war as seen from the Turkish 
point of view...... In a final chapter he discusses, with knowledge and lucidity, 
various questions of strategy, tactics, and organisation.” 





VOLUME II. AND PART XX. NOW READY, 


THE HISTORY OF MANKIND. By Pro- 


fessor FRIEDRICH RaTzeL. Translated from the Second German Edition by 
A.J. Butter, M.A. With Preface by E. B. Trtor, D.C.L. With coloured 
Plates, Maps, and numerous Illustrations in the Text. In 30 monthly 
parts at 1s. net, and in 3 vols. Super-royal 8yo, 12s. net each, 





Now ready, Shilling Cloth Edition of 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S 
WESTWARD HO!  |HEREWARD THE WAKE. 
TWO YEARS AGO. | ALTON LOCKE. 
YEAST. HYPATIA. 


Medium 8vo, ls. each, 





MACMILLAN and CO. (Limited), London. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST. 


NEW NOVELS. 
A RASH VERDICT. By Lestiz 


Ke1tu, Author of “‘ Lisbeth,” &. In 2 vols, crown 8vo, 12s. 

















STAPLETON’S LUCK. By Marisoriz 


Hous, Author of “ Up in Arms,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 





ON THE KNEES OF THE GODS. 


By Colonel A. F. P. Harcourt, Author of ‘‘ Jack and Minory,” &. In 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s, 


NEW EDITION. 


THE OLD OLD STORY. By Rosa N. 
Carry, Author of ** Nellie’s Memories,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s, 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER, 1897. Price 2s. 6d, 
ConTENTS, 

EPIsODES OF THE MONTH. 

SHALL AGRICULTURE PERISH? By William E, Bear. 

Tue BritisH C1vitian in Inpra. By H. M, Birdwood, C.S.1., Governor’s 
Council, Bombay. 

Jounsoniana. By Leslie Stephen. 

ar WORSHIP or ATHLETICS. By A. H. Gilkes, Head-Master of Dulwich 

ollege. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS, 

Tue TREATMENT OF ANCIENT BuILpINGs. By H. H. Statham, Editor of 
The Builder. 

A Frencu Navat Hero. By Alfred T. Storey. 

Arrican RELIGION aNp Law. By Miss Mary Kingsley. 

A CoLon1aL CHRONICLE. 


SEP NO ge SEP 


_ 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedférd Street, London, W.C. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREgg 





CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1897. 


PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. 


The Tempest. With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Index. By A. W. 
Vezitr, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College. New Edition, 1s. 6d. 
GUARDIAN.—“ Mr. Verity is an almost ideal editor of school texts.” 
EDUCATIONAL REVIEW.—“ Probably the most complete school edition of 
*The Tempest’ that has ever been issued.” 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENT.—“It would seem that the ideal school 
edition of Shakespeare has at last been developed.” 


NEW ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


WORK. 
The Elements of English Grammar..............sss0sses0 
GUARDIAN.—“ It is far and away the best of its class hitherto published for 
boys of thirteen to sixteen years of age, and if we mistake not, will soon become 
a standard text in secondary schools und mark a new epoch in the teaching of 
Ainglish Grammar.” 
West........... pcenusaied English Grammar for Beginner...........s00eseeeeee LO 
SCHOOLMASTER.—* It is a capital little work, which we can heartily recom- 


PITT PRESS SERIES. 


« AUTHOR. WORE. EDITOR. ad: 
Scott Lady of the Lake................... Je H. B, Masterman... 2 6 
ATHENA UM.—“ Boys are easily discouraged and bored by stupid and irrele- 
‘vant notes; and in our experience of school editions the tact which knows 
exactly what to say and what to leave unsaid is a rare gift, and one which cer- 
tainly cannot be reduced to any code or canon. It is the more gratifying to find 
that the editors of the volume before us (Cambridge School Editions of Scott’s 
* Lady of the Lake,’ ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ and ‘ Legend of Moutrose ’) have 
been remarkably successful in avoiding the difficulties in their path. The intro- 
ductions and notes are both accurate and well proportioned, full of information, 
and yet not overloaded.” 


Milton ............. Samson Agonistes ... 


AUTHOR. 


PRICE, 


kickeereise GG EMERY crcisinnscn 2 6 


PITT PRESS SERIES. 


AUTHOR. WORK, EDITOR, PRICE 
About.............. ._ Le Roi des Montagnes .......... A. R. Ropes...... a 
SPECTATOR.—“ The notes are laudably brief, to the point, and snflicioate ( 


ACADEMY.—‘“ Mr. Ropes’ notes mark and explain nearly e i 
The whole book is delightfal and is heartily to be commended”? uty... 
Moliére ies: MM MMIEID sea ciacocsteeres ae a 
EDUCATIONAL TIMES.—“ A noteworthy edition of ‘ L’Avare an R $ 
of Molidre we can heartily recommend the book.” —— 
Biart Quand j’étais petit, PartT.... J. Boielle........... 2 
GUARDIAN.— Mr. Boielle, the editor, deserves our hesrty thanks for havin. 
introdaced this book to the notice of Ruglish readers......We welcome this 
as a valuable addition to French school literature,” text 


Grimn .. Twenty Stories from Grimm W. Rippmann.......... 3 
Goethe ....0se000 Boyhood -sssesssseseeomseonneoeon We uaeaae and J, We}, 


Schiller... Wilhelm Tell..sessesesueees Ke H. Brent.” 
m Abridged Edition, Py cece 
De Bello Civili. BookI....... A. @. Peskett . 
De Bello Gallico. BookI.... A.G. Peskett .... 
De Bello Gallico,Bk.I.,Ch:.1-29 E.S, Shuckburgh 
( — of ic mage emg 2 
hrasybulus, Oonon, Ip :} . 8. Shuckb 
epos ? crates, and Chabrias ......... RAD soe 1G 
SPECTATOR.—* The notes and vocabulary are all that could be desired, W. 
can recommend these two volumes (Cornelius Nepos, * Lysandar,’ &e., and Oaenz 
1-29, Pitt Press Editions) as being just what is wanted for junior forms,” y 
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CiCeTO....00e Pro Maren vrseeseeeee We E. Heitland ........, 3 9 
HOTacee ...sesseeeee Odes, Book Luvce.sescereee os MeOW, cee icessartas 2 9 
Vergil ........... Aeneid, Book XIL . « A. 8 dewick..........., 16 
Euripides ...... Hercules Furens .sccccssesseeees “Wntdene 9 
Herodotus...... Book VIIL.,Chaps. 1-90.......... E. 8. Shuckbargh "9 , 
Homer .......0 Odyssey. Book X.........00+. G. M. Edwards ........, 26 
Xenophon...... Anabasis. Book IT. ..4.....:.. Ps csnteica a 





NEW CLASSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


CLASSICAL REVIEW.—“ Of the Sophocles as a whole we can only add our 
‘mite to the general verdict of scholar:, who placa it in the first rank of extant 
editions of the classics.” 


SOPHOCLES.— THE PLAYS AND FRAGMENTS. 


With Critical Notes, Commentary, and Translation in English Prose, by 
R. 0. Jens, Litt.D., M.P,, Regius Professor of Greek in the University of 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 


Part VII.—Ajax. 12s. 6d. 
Part VIIL—The Fragments. 


SOPHOCLES.—THE TEXT OF THE SEVEN PLAYS. 


Edited by R. C. Jess, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. [Very shortly. 


SOPHOCLES. Translated into English Prose by R. C. 


Jess, Litt.D. Orown 8vo. [In the press. 


THE PHILEBUS OF PLATO. Edited, with Intro- 


ductior, Notes, and Appendices, by R. G. Bury, M.A., formerly Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. [Immediately. 


THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Edited, with Critical 


Notes and an Introduction on the Text, by J. Apam, M.A., Fellow and 
Tator of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 4s, 


[Now ready. 
[In preparation. 


(Immediately. 





THREE NEW WORKS ON EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 


ARNOLD OF RUGBY: his School Life and Con- 
tributions to Education. Edited by J. J. Finptar, M.A., late Scholar of 
Wadham College, Oxford, Principal of the Loy og Preceptors’ Training 
College. With an Introduction by the Right Rev. the Lorp BisHop or 
HEREFORD. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

TIMES.—* This small volume is not a new biography of Dr. Arnold, but a 
selection of passages from Stanley’s Life and from Arnold’s own Sermons and 
Essays, with a few brief connecting sages by Mr. Findlay, and a copious 
bibliography and analytical index...... r. Findl..y wishes to bring home Arnold's 
life and work to the teachers in elementary and middle-class schools—an ex- 
cellent object, in the pursuit of which he deserves every success. An interesting 
portion of his book is the introduction written by the Bishop of Hereford...... 
This brief, discriminating, and very practical paper, dealing, on the one hand, 
with what Arnold did and did not do, and on the other, with some of the chief 
ueeds of modern schools, ought to be read by schoolmasters and parents alike ; 
by both it will be found really valuable.” 


CHAPTERS ON THE AIMS AND PRACTICE OF 
TEACHING. Edited by Freprric Spencer, M.A., Phi!.Doc., Professor of 
the French Language and Literature in the University College of North 
Wales, formerly Chief Master on the Modern Side in the Leys School, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

TIMES.—‘*The essays are vigorous and suggestive, and display a command 
of the theory and practice of education which should secure the attention of all 
who are interested in educational progress and reform.” 


VITTORINO DA FELTRE, AND OTHER HUMANIST 
KDUCATORS: Essays and Versions, An Introduction to the History of 
Classical Education. By W. H. Woopwarp, M.A,., Christ Church, 
Oxford, Lecturer on Education in Victoria University, and Principal of 
University Training College, Liverpool. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

TIMES.—“TueE First Moperw ScuooLmaster.—Mr. Woodward has drawn 
& most engaging portrait of this great teacher—his aims, his methods, his 
rare personal qualities, and his disinterested devotion to high educational ideals. 
leaduas We can very warmly commend the whole monograph as at once singularly 
attractive and full of instruction.” 


PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. 
SHAKESPEARE.—KING LEAR. With Introduction, 


Notes and Glossary, by A. W. Verity, M.A. [Nearly ready. 





PITT PRESS SERIES.—New Volumes. — 


Now ready, cloth, 3s. 6d.; also in half-parchment, gilt top, suitable for 


ool Prizes, 5s. 
BACON’S ESSAYS. Edited, with Introduction api 


Notes, by ALFRED 8. West, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Fellow of 
University College, London. 

EDUCATIONAL REVIEW.—“ This is certainly one of the very best educs. 
tional editions of Bacon now in the market...... The introduction is very forcible, 
It does not pretend to originality, but the work of such authorities as Mr 
Reynolds, Dean Church, and Macaulay in his more fortunate moments, is here 
condensed for the benefit of the general reader in a way which adds Considerably 
to the value of a most admirable edition of this great classic,”’ 


MACAULAY.—LORD CLIVE. Edited by A. D. Inyzs, 
M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. 1s. 6d. 

GUARDIAN.—“ Mr. Innes’ conception of the duties of an editor saems to us 
an eminently just one, and he has certainly accomplished the work with 4 
thoroughness worthy of himself and the Pitt Press Series. We shall hope to 
see others of Macaulay’s Essays edited by Mr. Innez, and treated with the same 
directness, vigour, point, and freedom from padding.” 

Edited by A. 


MACAULAY.—WARREN HASTINGS. 
D. Innes, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

PRs path enn ontnnnity describe this edition as eminently suitable 

MACAULAY.—PITT AND CHATHAM. By the Saw 


Kprror, [Nearly ready. 


SCOTT.—A LEGEND OF MONTROSE, Edited by HP. 


Mor.LanD Simpson, M.A, Rector of Aberdeen Grammar Sc%o.l., 23. 6d, 


SCOTT.—THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. Edited 


by J. H. Fuatuer, M.A., Emmanuel College. 2s, 
GUARDIAN.—‘‘ It is one of the very best edited school-texts ever placed 
before the public.” 


SCOTT.—MARMION. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 


and Glossary, by J. Howarp B, MastErmayn, M.A., Lecturer of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 2s. 64. 
GUARDIAN.—“ Far and away the best school edition of the poom we have 


seen, and it will ba difficult, probably impossible, to improve on it. 


DEMOSTHENES. — THE OLYNTHIAC SPEECHES. 


Edited by T. R. Giover, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Latin in the Queen’s University, Canada, 23.6d, [Nearly ready. 


EURIPIDES.—ALCESTIS. Edited by W. 8S. Hapuzy, 


M.A., Feilow of Pembroke College. 2s. 6d. . 
EDUCATIONAL TIMKS.—“ An excellent addition to the Pitt Press Series. 
Mr Hadley’s notes contain many good things...... Mr. Hadley’s introduction is 
ae and his remarks on Dr. Verrall’s theory of the play are judicious 
and forcible.” 


HORACE.—ODES AND EPODES. Edited by J. Gow, 
Litt.D., late Fellowof Trinity College. In 1 vol., 5s.; or in separate parts, 

Odes, Books I. and III. 2s. each. 

Odes, Books II. and IV. 1s.6d.cach. Epodes. 1s. 6d. 
ATHENZUM.—“ Dr. Gow knows his author, and did not merely begin to 
gather his material when the idea of producing the work occarred to him. He 
is also an experienced teacher, and has learnt how to set points clearly and 
freshly before young scholars. The introduction is, for school purposes, the 

best that we have seen prefixed to any school edition of Horace. The cri 


notes are few, but judicious.” 
LUCAN.—DE BELLO CIVILI. Book VII. (The 


— of ee. Edited by J. P. Postaare, Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity 
ollege. Be . 
GUARDIAN.—‘A scholarly edition, with a most interesting introduction, 
terse and admirable notes, and a short critical appendix. The subject of the 
book, the Battle of Pharsalia, is one which possesses an individual interest, and 
which may well be studied apart from the rest of Lucan’s poem, and the book 
itself contains a quantity of fine passages, many of them familiar as school or 
college ‘ unseens.’...... On the whole, the book, as we have said, is extremely good, 
and we recommend it warmly to schoolmasters and to college tutors.” 


TACITUS.—HISTORIES. Book I. Edited by @. A. 
SPROTATOR 2" Thin io an extolioat mloce a cack, showing the hand of & 
very acute and resourceful scholar.’ 
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